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PUBLISHERS' NOTE. 



It Am lx /. v eensiitred tesn/nitnl in this thin- 
fafer ene-oehtme /ditto* tc retain the general 
arrangement ef tht original tsao-wluau edition 
at finally raised ty the author. 

Thus the numbering of the rages to III be found 
tr i fart a/resk at the b/gining of volume txe, 
and the Ind/< to remain as in the earlier 
editions. 
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sei but a name upon the ship, that our hands 
r y have buiU (mth incessant labour) in a decen- 
nium, in ichat day she is launched forth to the great 
voters ; and few words are needful in. this place. The. 
book is not milk for babes : it might be likened to a 
mirror, wherein is set forth faithfully some, pared of 
the soil of Arabia smelling of saum and camels. And 
such, I trust, for the persons, that if the words [written 
all-day from their moitfA#] were rehearsed to them in 
Arabic, there might every one., whose life is remembered 
therein, hear, as it were, his proper voice ; and many a 
rude bystander, smiting his thigh, should bear witness 
and cry ' Ay Wellah, the sooth indeed ! ' 

Little was known to me, writing apart from books 
and in foreign countries, of those few old Arabic 
authors that have treated, more Asintico, of tribes 
and towns and itineraries in the. vast Peninsula. I 
vxw loo weary to inquire of aught beside my path, 
and learned men encouraged me to leave them to 
scholars. The like must be said of the writings of the 
two or three Europeans [ Wallin, Palgrave, Ouar- 
mani ] that before my time visited Hdyil and Teyraa ; 
and which, when I sojourned in Arabia, ( and since,) 
were known to me only in A. Z dime's excellent treatise . 

The first part of viy work — the Inscriptions which I 
brought from Arabia— was published by the Acactemie, 
ik Paris. From thence, the first of these volumes is 
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rid 

adorned by M. Henan's translation of the (Aramaic) 
epitaphs of Mediin Salih or d-Hdjr. At the end t trill 
be found the Marquis it Vogue’s valuable note, of the 
hewn architecture of those monuments. To the second 
volume I have appended a notice of the geological 
constitution of Arabia. A third part of my uork is 
the map, which is attached to these volumes. 

PROSIT VERITA Tl 




Preface to the second edition. 

(~\F surpassing interest to those many minds, which 
<*/!<* philosophic knowledge and instruction, 
is the Story of the Earth, Iler manifold lilting creatures, 
the human generations and Her ancient rocks. 

Briefly, and with such vieics as these, not worldly 
aims, a disciple of the divine Muse of Spenser and 
Venerable Chaucer ; having spent the best part of ten 
years of early manhood, sojourning in succession in 
most of the Continental countries, and lastly in Syria, 
and /ruing wandered through the length and breadth of 
Palestine, I reached Egypt and Sinai ; where with 
Beduin guides, I wandered on. through the most of 
that vast mountainous labyrinthine solitude of rainless 
valleys ; with their sand-wind burnished rocks and stones 
and in some of them, often strangely scribbled Nabatean 
cliff- inscriptions ( the names, the saws and salutations of 
ancient wayfarers). From thence, gone up to Edom, I 
visited Petra ■ ; and at Maan settlement, which is a few 
miles beyond, heard of other Petra-like sculptured cliff- 
monuments, bearing many inscriptions, at Med din Salih. 
(That was a water- station of the Damascus yearly pilgrims' 
caravan, in their long desert way to Medina and Mecca ; 
lying some few days' journey soulhicord from Maan, but 
difficult to be reached, at other times, for danger of the 
wild Beduins.) 

Mtdain Salih, i.c. cities of their reputed prophet 
Salih, so named by the pilgrims, being the subject of 
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many Koran fables ; but more properly, from antiquity, 
el-Hdjr, (as it yet is in the mouths of the country nomads,) 
teas at that lime not known to Europeans. 

What might be those inscriptions ? I was unable to 
learn from my Arab companions, save that they were not 
Arabic. Interested as I was, in all that pertains to 
Biblical research, I resolved to acccjrt the hazard of 
visiting them. 

This was only accomplished later, after more than 
another year's fruitless endeavours ; when finding none 
other means, I had taken the. adventure of journeying 
thither, ir. the great Damascus caravan. 

Arrived at the place, after three weeks' tedious 
riding, amongst that often clamorous, • mixed and in their 
religion devout pilgrim-multitude ; I found Medtiin 
Salih to be an old ruinous sand-plain, with sand-rock 
cliffs ; where our encampment was pitched by a great 
cisUrn, defended from the. interference of Beduins, by a 
rude-built Turkish fort or kolla : whence it is the weary 
pilgrims draw to drink, for themselves and their numerous 
camels. 

Hardly risible in the next cliffs, was some one of the 
sculptured monuments, which I teas come thus far to 
seek. Upon the Western horizon appeared, (to me of 
hardly less interest,) the heads evidently by their forme, of 
some latent or extinct volcanoes .* 

• In my loUr journeying in the high deserts. I found and visit, d the 
crater-hulf oj several mote lUtnl or spent tnkaxoes ; and traversed wide 
tair»» or law -arete, wfccft. lying iitjerndly as far down at the country 
alote itccca, came uitkin my knowledge and observation : whose few te-iid 
erratum, in the long lapse cf ages, ha, -a eegmrol (ae I have ,«» the Jo- 
an.'. gazelles) the near 1 , hue rf these aajged landscapes. 
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During those two months which remained till the 
returning of the pilgrimage, I visited the monuments 
and carefully impressed their formal superscriptions ; 
which proved to be sepulchral and Nabatean, from a 
little earlier and a little later than the beginning of our 
Era : ai\d found and transcribed some few other upon 
ancient building-stones, at the neighbour desert settle- 
ment, el-Ally, which are Himyaric* 

The pilgrims come again, I did not return with them 
to Syria ; but rode with a friendly sheykh of the district 
Beduins, to live with them awhile in the high desert. 1 
might thus, I hoped, visit the next Arabian uplands 
and view those vast waterless marches of the nomad 
Arabs ; tent-dwellers, inhabiting, from the beginning , 
as it were beyond the W orld. 

Unto this new endeavour, I teas but slenderly pro- 
vided ; yet did not greatly err, when I trusted my 
existence, (which could long endure, as in Sinai, with little 
more than Heaven's sun and air,) amongst an unlettered 
and reputed lawless tribeef oik, (with whom, however, I had 
already some more favourable acquaintance;) which 
amidst a life of never-ending hardship and want, con- 
tinue to observe a Great Semitic Law, unwritten ; namely 
the ancient Faith of their illimitable empty wastes. J 
might find moreover, in so doing, to add something to 
the common fund of Western knowledge. The name 

• Finding, when S returned home, no means of pvUishiog ihe itucrip- 
tiont, which I had painfully gathered in Arabia ; I offered them to the 
Corpus Insor. Semitkarim. then, ae I barred, in cot uie of publication 
in France : where, gladly accepted by the Acodinie det inecriptiom el 
beUd-Utlrci, they were fhotjgrephicaSij tep'C-’.ncfd ; and edited, (before 
their tWumotJ in a i pedal »° eolame. irifS translations, by it. £. kenan. 
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of Englcysy “ might stand me at first in some stood, 
where known, perchance remotely, by faint hearsay, in 
some desert settlement. On the other hand, there must 
needs remain, as friendly Arab iviccs warned me, that 
predatory instinct of Beduins beyond their tents ; besides 
the bitterness and blight of a fanatical religion, in every 
place. 

In the adventure thus begun, there passed over me, 
amongst the thinly scattered, generally hostile and sus- 
picious inhabitants of that Land of wilderness, nearly 
two long and partly weary years ; but not without 
happy turns, in the not seldom finding, as I went 
forth, of human fellowship amongst Arabians and even 
of some very true and helpful friendships ; which, from 
this long distance of years, / vividly recall and shall, 
whilst life lasts, continue to esteem with grateful mind. 
The haps that befd me are narrated in these volumes : 
wherein I have set down, that which I saw with my 
eyes, and heard with my ears and thought in my hart , 
neither more or i&w.f 

These volumes, published originally by the Cambridge 
Vmversity Tress, have been some time out of print.X A 

• Kilaau.t Englcvay, tW u »rd of an Englishman. 

1 l’ hoi, I om told, icon atied : h<nc could I tike- abundant nates in 
fanatical Arabia ! I fount no greet difficulty >» to doing. I uus 
amorgtt them on Halim : nor did l spare to make use of my inkkorn a*d 
ued pei tix the illiterate leisure of the nomad tent ; and when in lU 
stUlemcatt, I terete as I could . I did nothing totally: thus 1 teas 
c>Ac, “ a so* of the wag; 1 to put forth with an honourable reputation and 
the good uiU of many, and fine ling always some helpful frond', : to reach 
el length an happy ending cf my tnvaiUotu in Arab to. 

1 An abridged Edition, 4oi«i*t, uu, publirhei ly Hours. Duckuorlh. 
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re-print has been called for ; and is reproduced thus, 
at the suggestion chiefly of my distinguished friend, 
Colonel T. If Lawrence, leader with Fey sal, Meccan 
Prince, of the nomad tribesmen ; whom they, as might 
none other at that time, marching from Jidda, the port 
of Mecca, were able, ( composing , at they went, the tribes' 
long-standing blood ft'ids and old enmities), to untie with 
them in victorious arms, against the corrupt Turkish 
sovereignty in those parts : and who greatly thus serving 
his Country's cause and her Allies, from the Eastward, 
amidst the Great War ; has in that imperishable enter- 
prise, traversed the same wide region of Desert Arabia. 

[I cannot, here take have, without recording my 
thankful memory of those good men ( all are now passed 
from us), Henry Bradshaw, Librarian at that time of the 
Cambridge University Library, and W. Wright, University 
Professor of Arabic : who together with Robertson Smith, 
also Professor there of Semitic learning; powerfully 
persuaded the University Press Syndics, to undertake 
the costly printing and publishing of the MS. of this work.) 

Charles M. Doughty. 
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f a new Preface, following so soon upon the last, I 
find little to add which has ml been said. 

The Great War of our times has brought the Tyind of 
the Arabs into the horizon of Western Nations. 

Noteworthy is that opinion maintained by some 
scholars, that the huge and mostly waste Arabian 
Peninsula has been the prehistoric Nest ; wherein were 
nourished and brought up, and from whence, have, issued 



and dispersed themselves, those several human swarms, 
which became the widespread, and in former ages, 
powerful Semitic Peoples: that since History began, 
have left an indelible impress upon the three Continents of 
the Old World ; and especially on the religious sentiment 
of so chief a portion of mankind. 

The main tableland of Northern Arabia, which is 
treated of in these volumes, inhabited by nomad tribes 
and their seUUrs in oasis-villages, is a Country almost 
rainless, raised mostly some 4,000 feet above sea-level ; 
and has been dry land, .since Cretaceous times. 

Wc have some evidence, that it was peopled by men 
even from the beginning of the World, in paleolithic f inis 
chipped to an edge by human hards ; which have been 
jound in iht flint-gravel, at Moon* in Edom. 

As for the, nomad Arabs, camel and sheep herds, 



dwellers in black booths and curtains of hair-cloth, 



• t>. VJ. I, pp 36 and 37. {Thej tsn<j 6« wn in tht Oxford 
Vnittrnty Museum.) 
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{named by them “ houses of hair ”) ; wt may see in them 
that desert life, which was followed by their ancestors, 
in the Biblical tents of Ktdar. 

While the like phrases of their nearly-allied and not 
less ancient speech, are sounding in our tars, and their 
like, customs, come, down from antiquity, are continued 
before our eyes ; we almost feel ourselves carried back to 
the days of the nomud Hebrew Patriarchs ; {which, though 
in our brief lives, they seem very remote, an but a moment 
of geological time). And we are the belter able to read 
the bulk of the. Old Testament booh, with that further 
insight and understanding, which comes of a living 
experience. 

C. M. D. 

StmNtxA, lGttL 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It ifl not comfortable to hive to wrice abani " Arabia Da3erLv’’ 
I have studied it for tea years, and hare grown ro consider ii a 
book noi like other books, but something particular, a billo of 
its kind. To tarn round now and reckon lie merits and demerits 
seems ahsurd. 1 do cot think that any traveller in Arabia 
before or since Mr. Doughty has qualified 'himself to praise the 
look— much less to blame it. The more you learn of Arabia 
the more you find in “ Arabia Deserts.” The more you travel 
there the greater your respect }>r the insight, judgment and 
artistry of the author We call Ibe book “ Doughty'' pare and 
simple, for it is a clissie, and the personality of Mr. Doughty 
hardly comes into queetiou. Indetd, it is rather shocking to 
learn that he is a real and living peraon. The took lias no date 
and can never grow old. Is is tbo first aud indispensable work 
upon the Arabs of the deierl; and if it has not always been 
referred to, or enough road, that has bien because it was exces- 
sively rare. Every student of Arabia wants a copy. 

However, there ia no need at ibis time of day to commend 
Doughty to Htudeuio. They all know of him. It is to the outside 
public, wiltirig to read a greit prose work, the record of tho 
wanderings of nn English poet for two Tears among the Beduina, 
that this edition must make its appeal, and perhaps with them 
that tfce verdict of present-day travellers in Arabia will have 
weight. I have talked the book over with many travellers, and 
wo ore agreed that hero you hare all tho doom, its hilis aud 

C ’ns, the lava Holds, the villages, the tents the men and animal*. 

y are told of to the life, with words and phrases tilted to them 
so perfectly that one cannot dissociate them in memory. It is 
tho true Arabia, the land with its smolli and dirt, as we’ll as its 
nobility and freedom. There is no sentiment, nothing merely 
picturesque, that moat common Hiding of orieutal travel-books. 
Doughty's completeness is devastating. There is nothing we 
would take away, little we could add. Ho took all Arabia for 
his province, and has lett to his successor* only the poor part of 
specialists. We may write books on parts of the dooert or some 
of tho hisio.yof it; but them can never bo another picture of tho 
whole, in our time, because here it is all aud. and by a great master. 
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There liavo been many well-endowed Englishmen travelling 
in Arabia, and most of them havo written books. None have 
brought away a prize as rich as Doughty brought, and the merit 
of this is his own unaided merit. He had many things against 
bim. Forty jour ago the desert was less hospitable to strangers 
than it is to-day. Turkey wa a still strong there, and the Wahabi 
movement laid’ kept fanaticism vivid in the tribes. Doughty 
wus a pioneer, both as European and Cbristion, in nearly all the 
districts ho entered. Also he was pcor. He came down a lone 
Liau horn Dumascuh with the pilgrim caravan, and waa left 
behind at hledain Salih with scant rocommocdation. lie struck 
out into the desert dressed like the very poor, travelling like the 
very poor, trying to maintain himself by tlio practice of rational 
medicine, in a society more willing to invest in charms. 

Tbeu ho was a sick man. His health was weak when he 
started, and -he climate of ihc plateau of Arabia is a trying one, 
with its extremes ol bout and cold, and the poverty of its nourish- 
ment. Ho bud been brought up in England, a fruitful country 
of rich and plentiful food. Ho came as a guest to tho Arab 
tents, » share their lean hospitality, and to support himsolf on 
tho little that sufficed them. They treated him to what they 
had themselves. Their skinny bodies subsisted well enough on 
a spring season of camel-milk, and rare monk of dates or met! 
for she barreu months of tho year, but such a diet waa starvation 
for in Englishman. It would be short commons to a sedentary 
rnau ; bat Ikiugbty was for ever wandering about, often riding 
from can rise to sunset, ir not for half the nigh;, in forced marches 
across rocky and toilsome country, ondor'a burning sun, or in 
keen exhausting winds. Travel in Arabia in the best circum- 
stances, with a cram of servants, good riding-buatls, tents and 
your own kitchen, is a trying experience. Doughty faced it native- 
fashion, iu spite of his physical disadvantages, and brought 
hotce more booty than we ull. Tho sheer endimuux of bio effort 
is wonderful. 

Somewhere ho half apologises for his defects, calling his book 
the seeing of a hungry man, the telling of a most weary man ; 
nevertheless he seems U> have recorded everything. We have 
all sometimes Icon weary in the desert, aud acme of us have 
been hungry there, bat none of us triumphed over our bodies 
as Doughty did. Ho makes his hardships a pnaitiv* profit to 
liiui, by oistalling from them into his pages that Muse of strain 
nud desolation which will remind every Arabian traveller vividly 
of his own lees fortunate moments. Yet even at such times, 
coming so often in these two dangerous years, Doughty's keeuuua 
of observation was not reduced. He goes on showing us the 
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cireimutanoea and the ehsracumi and the plans of hie tulo. 
without any loss of interest: and ibat this could to so is a hich 
testimony, noi only to his strength of mind, but also to the 
imaginative appeal of Arabia and the Arabs to him and to us. 

l'or hie own strength of character hie book sluud* unconscious 
witness. He has revealed himself to ua in his pages indirectly 
(the book is never morbid, never introspective!, almost unwil- 
lingly, for the way of tolling is det&cfaea, making no parade of 
good or evil. He refused to be the hero of his story. Yet lie 
was very really the hero of bis Journey, and the Arabs knew how 
great he was. I spent nine months in Western Arabia, much of 
it in the districts through which be had passed, and I found that 
he had become history in the dcioit It was more than forty- 
year* ago, and that space of time would even in our country 
cause much to to forgotten. In the dessrt it is relatively longer, 
for the hardships of commou life leave little chaaco for the body 
to recruit itself, and so men are short-lived and their memories 
of strangers, and events outside the family tree, soon fail. 
Doughty's visit was to their fathers or grandfathers, and vet 
they have all learned of him. They tell talas of him, making 
something of a legend of she tail and impressive figure, very 
wise and gentle, who came to them like a herald of the outside 
world. His aloofness from the common relations of their 
humanity coloured their imagination. He was very patient, 
generous and pitiful, to lie accepted into their confidence without 

They say that he seemed proud only oi lwing Christian, and 
yot never crossed tbeir fuilh. Ho was boob-learned, but simple 
m the arts of living, ignorant of camels, trustful of every man, 
verv silent. He was the first Englishman they hid met He 
predisposed them to give a chance to other men ul his race, 
because they had found him honourable and good. So lie broke 
o road for hio religion. Tie wna followed by Mr. Wilfrid Blnnt 
and Miss Gertrude Bell, ocher strong personalities. They con- 
firmed the desert in its mew of Englishmen, and gave as a privi- 
leged position which is a grave responsibility upon all who follow 
them. Thanks to them an Englishman finds a wolauce in 
Arabia, and can travel, r.ot indeed comfortably for it is a terrible 
land, but safely over the tracks which Doughty opened with such 
pains No country has been more fortunate in its ambassadors. 
We »ro accepted as worthy persons unless we prove ourselves tho 
contrary by our own misdoings. This is no light mouument to 
tho memory of the man who slant pod so clear an impression of hia 
virtue on » nomad people in the casual journeyings of two years. 
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Wo export two chiHl kinds of Englishmen, who in foreign 
parts divide themselves into two opposed classes. Some 
teel deeply the influence of the native people, nud try to adjust 
the hi sc Ives to its atmosphere and spirit;. To fit themselves 
modestly into the picture they suppress all in them that would 
he discordant with local habits and colours. They imitate tho 
native as far as possible, and a? avoid friction in their daily life. 
However, they cannot avoid tho consequences of imitation, a 
hollow, worthless thing. They are like the people but not of the 
people, and their hall-perceptible differences give them a sham 
influence often greater than their merit. They urge the people 
among whom they live iuto strange, unnatural courses by imi- 
tating them so well tbit they arc imitated hack again. The 
other class of Englishmen is the larger class. In the same circum- 
stance of exile they reinforce their character by memories of the 
life they have loft. In roicliou against their foreign surroundings 
they take relugo in tho England that was theira. They assort 
their aloofness. their immunity, the more vividly for their loneli- 
Dt*.- and weakness. They impress the peoples among whom 
they live by reaction, by giving them an ensumple of the com- 
plete Englishman, the foreigner intact. 

Doughty is a great member of the aocond, tho cloanor class. 
Ho says that bo was never oriental, though the eun mode him 
an Arab; and much of hi. vahiehV* in the distinction. His seeing 
h altogether English : yet at the same time his externals, his 
manners, his dress, and his speech were Arabic, and nomad Arab, 
ofthedosert. The derert inhibits considered judgments; itsbare- 
ncse or.d openness make it? habitants frank. Men iu it speak 
out their minds suddenly and tinreaewully. Words in the desert 
arc clear -cut. Doughty bit this ccntagion'of truthfulness sharply 
(few travel- journals show a greater sensibility to climate and 
geography than tha), and among the trilxa ho delivered himself 
like them. Even :u the villages he maintained an untimely and 
uncompromising bluntness, in a firm protest against tho gloaing 
politic speech of the town-Arahs. His own origin was from tbo 
settled country of England, and this preference for the nomad 
might acorn strange; but in practice the Englishman, and 
especially the Englishman of family, finds the triboa more to lna 
tael”) than the villages, nod Doughty everywhere is the outspoken 
Bedoin. Flis “stiffness to maintain a just opinion against tho 
half-reason of the world * was often unaise— but always respect- 
able, and the Arabs respected him for it even where they 
resented it uioah 

Very climatic, loo, nrc hia sudden changes of tone and judg- 
ment. The diusert is a place of passing sensation, of coah-payment 
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of opinion. \fen do no! hold their minds in suspense for days, 
W arrive it o just and balanced average of thought. They sav 
good at once when it is good, and lad at once when it is bad. 
Doughty has mirrored this also (or us in himself. One paragraph 
will hove a harsh judgment; tbo next is warm kindness. His 
record ebbs and flows with his experience, and by reading not a 
part of llin book hut all of it yon obtain a many-sided sympathetic 
vision, in the round, oi bin companions of these stormy and 
eventful years. 

• ■ • • • 



The realism of thn tool is complete. Doughty tries to tell 
tho full and exact truth of all that he saw. If thorn is n bias it 
will be against the A rale, for he liked them so much; he waB 
so impressed by the strange attraction, isolation and independence 
o! this people that he took pleasure in bringing out their virtues 
bv u careful expression of iheir faults. "If ono live auy time 
with tho Arab ho will have all hio life after a feeling of the desert-." 
Ho had experienced if himself, the test of nomadism, that moat 
deeply biting of all social disciplines, and fer Our sakes he strained 
all the mete to Mint it in its true colours, as u hfo too hard, uio 
empty, too denying for all but the stronger and meet determined 
men.' Nothing is more powerful and rcol than this record of 
all bis daily accident* and obstacles, and the feelings that came 
to him on She way. His picture of the Semites, sitting to the 
eves in a cloaca, but with their brows touching Heaven, sum a up 
in full measuru their strength and weakness, and the strange 
contradictions of their thought which quicken our cariosity at 
our first moating with them. 

To try and solve their riddle many of us have gone far into 
their society, and seen the clear lurdne* of their belief, a limita- 
tion almost mathematical, which repels us by its unsympathetic 
form. Semite# have no lwlf-lones iu their regioior of vision. 
They nro a people of primary odours, especially of black and 
white, who see the world always iu line. They are a certain 
I*eople, despising doubt, our modern crown of thorns. They do 
not understand our metaphysical difficulties, our self-question- 
ings. They know only truth and untruth, belief and uubclicf, 
without our horitotingVctinuo of finer rhodou. 

Somiuui are black and white not only in virion, but in their 
inner furnishing; black and whit* not merely in clarity, bat in 
aDposition. Their thoughts live easiest among extremes. They 
inhabit superlatives by choice. Sometimes the great mcon- 
ristents i*am to pfeaess them jointly. They exclude compromise, 
and pursue the logic of their ideas to it a absurd ends, without 
seeing incongruity in their opposed conclusions. They oscillate 

b 
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with coni head and tranquil judgment from asymptote lo 
asymptote, bo imperturbably that they would seem hardly 
comcioua of their giddy flight. 

They are a limited narrow-minded people whoso inert intel- 
lects lie incuriouslj fallow. Their imaginations are keen but not 
emotive. Thorn is on littlo Arob art to-day in Agio that thoy 
can nearly bs esid to have no art, though their rulers have been 
liberal patrons and have encouraged their neighbours’ talents in 
architecture, ceramic and handicraft. They show no longing 
for great industry, no organisations of mind or body anywhere. 
They invent no system* of philosophy nr mythologies.” Thoy 
are tha least morbid of peoples, who t3ke the gift of life unques- 
tioning, as an axiom. To them it is a thing inevitable, entailed 
on mun, a usufruct, beyond our control. Suicide is a thing 
nearly impossible and death no grief. 

They are a people of spasms, of upheavals, of ideas, tbo rare 
of tho individual genius. Their movements are the more chock- 
ing by contrast with the quietude of every day. their great men 
greater by eontra.it with tho humanity of their mass. Their 
convictions are by instinct, their activities intuitional. Their 
largest manufacture is of creeds. They aro monopolists of 
revealed religions, finding always an antagonism of body and 
spirit., and laying their stress on the spirit. Thoir profound 
reaction againstmattcr loads them to preach barrenness, renuncia- 
tion, poverty : and thiB atmosphere stifles tbo minds of the 
desert pitilessly. They are always looking out towards those 
things in which mankind has hud no lot or part 

The Boduin has been born and b rough; np in tho desert, and 
ha6 embraced this barrenness too harsh for volunteer* with all 
his soul, for the reason, felt but inarticulate, that there he finds 
himself indubitably free, lie loses all natural tics, all comforting 
superfluities or corn plications, to achieve that personal liberty 
which haunts starvation and death. Ho sees no rirtno in poverty 
herself ; ho enjoys the little view and luxuries— ooffoc, fresh 
water, women— which he can still afford, lu bis life he has air 
and winds, sun and light, open spaces and great emptiness. 
There is no human effort, no fecundity in Nature; ju»t heaven 
above and unspotted earth beneath; and tho only refuge and 
rhythm of their toing is in God. Thin single God ia to tbo 
Arab rot anthropomorphic, not tangible or moral or ethical, not 
concerned particularly with tbo world or with him. lie alone ia 
great, and yet there >s a homeliness, an every -day-new of this 
Arab God who rules their eating, their fighting and ‘their lasting ; 
sna is lluur commonest thought, and ojmpanion, in a way 
impossible lo those whore God is tediously veiled from thorn by 
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the decorum of formal worship. They fool no incongruity in 
•nnpBg God into their weakness## and appetites. Ho is ibe 
comiuonoBt of their words. 

This creed of the desert is an inheritance. The Arab does 
cot value iJ extremely. He has never beeu either evangelist or 
proselyte. He arrives at this iuUinno condensation of himself in 
God by shutting hia eyes to the world, and to nil the complex 
jioaeibilities latent in him which ouly Health and temptation 
could bring out. Ho attains a sure trust and a powerful 
trust, hut _ of bow narrow a Sold ! His sterile experience 
porverts h:s human kindness to the imago of the waste in 
which he hides*. Accordingly he burls himself, not merely to 
be free, hut to please himself. There follows a self-delight in 
poiti, a cruelty which is more to him than goods The desort 
Arab finds no joy like tho joy of voluntarily holding back. He 
finds luxury in abnegation, renunciation, eolf-ieBUaiut. Ho livcB 
his own life in a hard tollishnesB. Ilia desert u madn a spiritual 
ice-house, in which is preserved intact but unimproved for all 
ages an idea of tho unity of God. 

• • • * • 

Doughty went among threw people dispassionately, looked at 
their lifo, and wroto it down word for word. By being always 
Arab in manner and European in mind ha maintained a perfect 
judgment, while hearing toward? them a full sympathy which 
persuaded them to show him iheir ininoet ideas. When his trial 
of two years was over ho carried 6 way in his note-book (s> for as 
tho art of writing can express the art of living! thu soul of the 
desert, the complete existence of a remarkable and self-contained 
community, shut away from the currents of tho world in thv 
unchanging desert, working out lb Mr days in an environment 
u-.Ierly foreign to us. Tho economic reason for their existence 
ia the demand for camels, which can lie beat Inwd on th6 thorns 
and plants of these h<filthy uplands. Tho desert is incapable of 
other development, but admirably suited to this. Their camel- 
breeding makes the ISeduins nomads. The camoti live only on 
tho pasture of the doseit, and as it ia acuity a great hard’ will 
soon exhaust iiny one district. Than they with their masters mast 
move to nnoxher, and so they circulate month by month in a 
course determined by the vegetation iprong up'wherever tho 
intermittent winter rains have tin# season tailen heaviest. 

The social organisation of the desert is in tribes, partly because 
of original family-feeling, partly bocoaso tho instiixct of self- 
preservation compel# largo muses of men to hold together for 
mutual support By belonging to a recognised tnUi each man 
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looli that be has n strong body of nominal kinsmen, to support 
him if ho is injured: aad equally to tear the burden and to 
riinehnify his wrong-doing, when he is the gailiy party. This 
collective responsibility makes men careful not to offend ; and 
makes punishment very cosy. Tito offender ia shut out from tbo 
system, and becomes an exile till he has made hia peao* again 
with the public opinion of hit tribes men. 

Each tribe baa it; district in the desert. The extent and 
nature of these tribal districts are determined by tho economic 
laws of camel-breeding. Bach holds a fair chance of pasture all 
the year round in every normal yo«r, and each holds enough 
drinking-water to suffice nil its households every year ; but fine 
poverty of the country forces an internal subdivision of itself 
upon tbo tribe. The water- sources are usually single wells (often 
vary scanty veils), and tho pasturages small scattered patches in 
sheltered valleys or ooswt among the rocks. They could not 
ncccmmodati' at ono time or place all tho tribe, which therefore 
breaks into clans, and lives always as clans, wandering each apart 
oa its own cycle within tbo orbit of tbo tribal whole. 

The society ia illiterate, so each clan keeps small onougk to 
enable all it; adults to meet frequently, and discuss all common 
business verbally. Such general intor’oourao, and their opoD life 
beeido one another in tents makes the desert a place altogether 
without privacy. Man lives candidly with man. It ia a society 
in perpetual movement, in equality of voice and opportunity for 
every male. The daffy hearth or sheikh’s coffee-gathering is 
their education, a university for every man grown enough to walk 
and speak. 

It is also their newa-eflioe, their tribunal, their political 
expression, and tlieir government. Thoy briug and oxpose there 
in publio every day ill their ideas, their experiences, their opinions, 
and they sharpen one another, so that tho desert society is always 
alive, instructed to a high moral levol, and tolerant of now ideas. 
Common rumour males them as unchanging as the desert in 
which they live; tot more often they show themselves singu- 
larly receptive, very open to useful innovations. Their few 
vested internets make it simple for them to change their ways ; 
but even so it ia astonishing to find how w hoi c-h carted ly they 
adopt an invention fitted to thoir life. Coffee, gunpowder, 
Manchester cotton arc all new things, and yet appear so native 
that without them one can hardly imagine their desert life. 

Consequently, one would expect a book such as "Arabia 
Deseria.” written forty vows ago, to be inaccurate to-day ia 
such little respects, and tod Doughty 's work boon solely scientific, 
dependent ou tbe expression rather than the spirit of thing*, its 
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day might haw- jniuud Happily the beauty of the telling, its 
truth to life, the rich gallery o: characters and landscapes :n it. 
will remain for all time, arid will keep it peerless, as the indis- 
pen-able foundation of all true understanding of the desert 
And io tbcee forty years tho material changes have not bocn 
enough to make them really worth detailed record. 

The inscriptions at Modain Salih have Wen studied since his 
day by the Dominican fathers from Jerusalem, and some little 
points added to his store. The great stone at Teima which lay 
In the haddaj, was looked 'or ly later travellers, and at last pur- 
chased ond carried ofl to Europe. Doughty's collections of these 
primitive Arab scripte have heen surpassed ; but ho holds the 
enduring credit of their discovery. His map, and some of his 
geographical information have been added to, and brought into 
relation with later information. People with cameras have wan- 
dered up and down the Aueyrid hartal in which he > spent weeks, 
and of which ha wrote so vivid a description We know their 
outside face exactly, from photographs; but to read Doughty 
is to know what they make ono feel. Crcsalev and Rolls-Royce 
cam have made a read of some of that Wadi Hututb, whose 
imporUrico be first made clear to Europe. Aeroplanes hnre 
quartered the hills in which h« found such painful going. Unfortu- 
nately three in cars ami aeroplanes ore not a Wo to write intimate 
hooka about tho country over which they pass. 

Another change in Arabia haa come from the Hejas Railway, 
which in 1909 was opened from Dsuuscus to Medina, and at once 
put an ond to the great army which mod to perform tho pilgrimage 
by road. The Emir el Haj and his people now go by train, and the 
annual pageant of the camd -caravan is dead. The pilgrim road, 
of whoso hundreds of worn tracks Doughty gave us such a picture, 
is now gone dull for lack of all those foot to polish ii. and the 
kclla -1 and cisterns from which he drank on too raareh to Modain 
Salih nr*i falling into rnin, except bo far as they servo the need of 
soma guanl-house on the railway. 

The Rashid dynasty in llail lias pursued as bloody a course 
since his day as before' it. Saud, the last Emir, was murdered in 
1920, and tee sole survivor of the family is an infant, whose pre- 
carious minority is being made the nlay of the ambition of one 
and another of the great chiais of the Sbatmuar tribe. On the 
other hand, the Wahabi dynasty of Ruth, which seemed in its 
decline, ha» suddenly revived in this generation, thanks to the 
couraye and energy of Abd el-Aziz, the present Emir. Ha h»o 
eubdued all Nejd with bis anna, has revived the Wahabi Efeit in 
new stringency, and bids fair to subject all the inner deserts of 
the peninsula to his belief. The Emir’s younger son van lately in 
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the Deputation he sent to this country, under the conduct of 
Mr. H. St. J. Pliilby, C.I.E., sometime British Resident at 
er-Riath. during the Great War. Whilst in England they 
visited Mr. Doughty. 

The Shcrifatc cd Mecca, in whose humanity Doughty reposed 
at Tail at the end of hu adventures, made a bid for ilio intellectual 
leadership of the Arata in 1916 by retailing against Turkey on 
the principle of nationality. The Western Arabs, among whom 
Doughty's ways had bo long fallen, took a chivalrous part in the 
war as the allies of Great Britain and with our help. The Sherit’s 
four sons put thcmsclrcont the hard of the townsmen and tribes* 
men of the Heja2, and gave iho British officers assisting them 
the freedom of tbo desert. All the old names were in our ranks. 
There were Harb, Juhaymn, and Billi, whom Doughty mentioned. 
His old hosts, the Abu Shamah Hoaaib, joined us, and did gal- 
lantly. Ferluui, Motlog'n ion, brought with hiiu the Allayda. 
and with the other Fejr they took Terms and K hoy bar from their 
Turkish garrisons, and handed them over to King’ Hussein. 

Lator the Shammer joined os, and volunteere camo from 
Kasim , from Aneyxa, Boreyda and Russ to help the common 
war upon the Turks. We took Medain Salih and El Ally, and 
further north Tobut and Moan, tbo Beni Salilir country, and oil 
the pilgrim road up to Damascus, making in arms tbo return 
journey of that by which Doughty had begun his wanderings. 
"Arabia Deserta, which had been a joy to read, as a great 
record of adventure and travel (’perhapa the greatest in our 
language), aud the great picture-book of nomad lilo, became 
a military text-book, and helped to guide us to victory in thn 
Kaas. The A rata who had allowed Doughty to wander in their 
forbidden provinces wore making a good investment for their 
eons and grandsons. 

In this great experience of war the focus of motive in the 
d court changed, aud u political revolution camo to the Arabs. 
In Doughty's day, ae his book shows, there were Moslems end 
Christians, as main divisions of the people. Yesterday the dis- 
tinction faded ; there were only those on the side of the Allies, 
aud those with the Central Powers. The Western Arabs, in 
theea forty years, had learned enough of tbo ideas of Europe 
to accept nationality as a lusi* for action. They accepted it so 
thoroughly that they went into haitle against their Caliph, the 
Bultanol Turkey, to win tboir right to natiooal freedom. Religion, 
which had been the motivo and character of the deeert, yielded 
to politics, and Mecca, which had been a City of worship, became 
trio temporal capital of a new atnta. The 'hostility which had 
been directed against Christiana became directed against tbo 
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foreigner who presumed to interfere in the domestic afFuira of 
Arabic-speaking provinces. 

* • t • # 

However, tliia note grows too long. Those just men who begin 
nl llie beginning of books are being delated by me from leading 
Doughty, and so I am making worse my presumption in putting 
my uame near what T believe :o be one of the great prose works 
of our literature It is a bcok which bogias powerfully, written 
in a stylo which has appu-eafcly neither father nor son, 80 closely 
wrought, so tense, so just in its words aud phrassg, that it demands 
a bard reader. It pc emtj not to havo been written easily ; but 
in a few of its pageeyou learn more of the Arabs than in all that 
ochera have written, and the further you go the closer tho style 
seeraa to cling to tho subject, and the more natural it becomes 
to your taste. 

The history of the march of the caravan down the pilgrim 
road, the picture of Ztyd'g tent, the description of Ibn Rashid's 
court at llaiL the negroid village in Kbcybar, tho urbane life at 
Al !te.v 7 .a, the long march across the desert of Western Nejd to 
Mecca, each teems better than the one before till there comes the 
very climax of tho bcok near Taif, and after iliia excitement is 
gantlo closing chapter cf the road down to Jidda, to the hospi- 
tality of Mohammed Nafiif’a house, and the British Consulate. 

To have aaomplished such a jouroev would have bc*u 
achievement enough for the ordinary man. Mr. iXoughty was not 
content till be had made the look justify the journey as much as 
the journey justifiod the book, and in the doublo power, to go and 
to write, ho will nci soon find his mal 

T. E. LAWRENCE. 

Oxrotto, 1021 . 
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CHAPTER I. 



THB PBRAl'A : A MUON AND MOAR. 

TV Raj, or Jtffoa pdg rmage. « Dmuueu. TV ytiyri* camp a A* 
rrkr u( 7.U «OJH»y /WiA. flow. TV jlrrt .roJion. TV 

piiyrW/* ray. or Itarb Oorua. TV BuW I/m- 7 null. 

S«ro. Jq Met, o- IV Vrfa. SWi As ToNo/. A*a*U ofem? low, M (V 
<«rrt fwnMimrV «/ a caroiao lA«/. Arprel </ U. fersMs pMu TV 
Boiui**. V*v &AW. fo, VlqVa. w&a At y. OOteA. TV BtUo. 
IPWAir t\u fr»\ feoxXrp xri pool jor mlonisU t ItaiialA Av-iu*. Sutton. 
Crum ft>*V. TV piljnwtwvun^nrnl 'aixd by MyV. TV ArooA Jnwn- 
/yj«n. TV Aiyi ffaiu c* J<oa». KuMaf oUu. MU fiu. SotVHA Jforf. 
Kh -flmp. >*» IV furrou* cj IV TV oV pea*. -S|»!« IrV. 

TV laxd uownl Ay /rmn. TV aiu'ir*. 1 pesplr ufr< Bo-f-iiCJm. Krrui <mU 
Smy Utcxv/ly (rife. Mtv'rxU btaptd sUmu » lor nldmut. Waiy il- 
Uuy. TV detp UntaUnt valltyt due tnding o IV /-raJ flra. SArytt HajaBan. 

A NBW Toico hailed me of an old friend when, first returned 
from tbo Peninsula, I paced again in that long strwt of Damas- 
cus which ia called Straight ; and suddenly taking me wondering 
by the iiuod “ Tell me {said he), since thou art here again in tbo 
peace and assurance of Dllab, and whilst we w*lb, as in the former 
years, toward the now blossoming orchards, full of tho sweet 
spring as the garden of God, what moved theo, or how oouldst 
thou take 3uch journeys into the fanatio Arabia ? " 

• • • 

It was at the latest hour, when in the same day, and after 
troubled days of endeavours, I had suppceed it impossible. At 
first I Lad asked of the Wily, Governor of Syria, hi* license to 
accompany the Haj caravan to the datance of MeiAin Sdlih. 
Tho Wily then privately questioned tho Bntisli Consulate, an 
ofiice which is of much regard in these countries. The Consul 
answered, that his was no charge in any such matter ; he had as 
much regard of me, would I take such dangerous wave, an of hia 
old kat. Tha was a man that, in time past, had proffered to 

TV hoAdpicoe ol Ihii chapter rcpc^rete * vino Mid pimagr»n»to orn»mect, 
«amnl Id iol»r upon ■ bl«k ol while murblo.iUl! l> Og a tU ruu/J» 
ol «u»b. 
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show mo ft good turn in my travels. who now (old m« it wna his 
duty to tako no COflUMOCQ o( iny Arabian journey, lest he might 
hear any word of blame, if I miscarried. Thus by the Turkish 
oflicire it waa understood that my life, forsaken by mine own 
GnnauHte, would not bo required of them in this adventure. 
There is a merry saying of Sir Henry Wotton, for which ho 
nearly lost his credit with hi 3 sovereign. " An ambassador is a 
man who is sent to lie abroad for his country ; ’’ to this might be 
added. * A Consul is a man who is sent to play the Turk abroad, 
to his own countrymen." 

That untimely Turkiahneaa was the eourco to me of nearly 
all tho miichiefs of these travels in Arabia. And what wonder, 
none fearing a reckoning, that I should manv times come nigh 
to be foully murdered ! whereas the inform*! benevolent word, 
in the Beginning, of a Frankish Consulate might have procured 
me regard of the great Haj officers, and their letters of commend- 
ation, in departing from them, to the Km in of Arabia. Thus 
rejected by the Bntish Consulate, I dreaded to be turned back 
altogether if I should visit now oortftin great personages of 
Damascus, as tho noble Algerian prince Abd d-Kddtr ; for 
whose only word's sake, which 1 am well anaured he would have 

R I had been welcome in all tho II uj. rood towers occupied 
lorish garrisons, and iny life had not been well-nigh lost 
amongst thorn later at Medfiin Sdlih. 

I went only to the Kurdish Pasha of the Haj, Mohammed 
Bald, who two yean before lrnd known me a traveller in the 
lands beyond Jordan, and took me for a well-affected man that 
did nothing covertly. It was a time of cholera and the Chris- 
tians had fled from the city, when I visited him formerly in 
Damascus to prefer the same request, that I might go down with 
the Pilgrimage to Mciaiu St lili. He had recommended me 
thon to bring a firm&n of the Saltan, saying, * The hajjbj 
(pilgrims) were a mixed multitude, and If aught befel me, the 
harm might be laid at his dcor. since I was the subject of a 
foreign government : ’ but now, be said, ' Well ! would I needs go 
thither ? it might be with the Jur«f ; ' that is the flying provi- 
sion-train which since ancient timos is scot down from Syria to 
relievo the returning pilgrimage at Med Sin Sitlih ; but commonly 
lyinc there only three days, the time would not have sufficed me. 

I thought the stars were so disposed that I should not go to 
Arabia ; hut, said mv Moslem friends, ‘ the Pasha himself could 
not forbid any taking this journey with ihe caravan ; and though 
I were a NatrAny, whst hindered ! whan I went not down 
to the Harameyn (two sacred cities), tut to Mediin Silih : 
how 1 I an honest person might not go, when there went down 
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every year with the Haj all the desperate cotters of the town ; 
nay "the most dangerous ribalds of Damascus were already at 
Muzeyrib, to kill and to spoil upon the skirts of tbe caravan 
journeying in tho wilderness.' Also they laid ' it was but a lew 
years since Christian masons (there arc no Moslems of the 
craft in Damascus) had been sent with the Haj to repair 
the water-tower or kella and cistern at the same Mcoain 
Bilih.’ 

There is every year a new stirring of this goodly Oriental 
oity in the days before the Haj ; so many strangers are passing 
in the bazaars, of outlandish speech and clothing from far 
provinces. The more part are of Asia Minor, many of them 
bearing over-great white turbans that might weigh more than 
their heads : the most are poor folk c t a solemn countenance, 
which wander in tbe streets seeking the bakers’ stalls, and I saw 
that many of tho Damascenes could snawer them in their 
own language. Tho town is moved in tho dsparture of the 
great Pilgrimage of tbo Religion and again at tho home-coming, 
which is made a public spectacle ; almost every Moslem house- 
hold bos some one of their kindred iu the ciravan. In the 
markots thoro i* much taking up in hunt* of ware® for tho 
road. The tent-makers are most busy in their street, over- 
looking and renewing tho old canvas of hundreds of tents, 
of tilts and the curtains for litters ; tbs carrier* in their bazaar 
are selling apace the water-skins and leathern buckets and 
saddle- bottles, matira or itvuemifh; the earpentera' craft are 
labouring in all haste for the Haj. the most of them mending 
litter-frames. In the PeraeM outlying qmrUr, ei-MedSn, is 
cheapening and delivery of grain, a piomion by the way for 
the Haj catth). Already thoro come by tho etreota, passing 
daily forth, tho aIchS>n with the swigging litters mounted high 
upon the tall pilgrim-camels. They are tbs Haj caravan dryers, 
and upon the silent groat shuffle-footed boast*, they hold inso- 
lently their path through the narrow bawure; commonly 
ferocious young men, whose mouths are fuT of homble cursings : 
and whoso is not of this stomach, him they think unmeet for 
the road. The Mukmmrenu or Hai cara-l-waatore have called 
in their cattle (all are strong males) from the wildcrnwa to 
tbe camel-yards in Damascus, where their serving-men arc busy 
staffing pillows under the pack-saddle frames, aud lapping, 
first orer all tho camels’ chinee, thick blanket-felt* of Aleppo 
that they should not be galled : tbe gear ir not lifted till 
their return after four months, if they may return alive from 
so great a voyage. Tho mukowwems are sturdy, weathered 
*icu of the road, that can bold tie mastery over their often 
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routinon* crews ; it is written in their hard faces that they 
are overeomorfl of tlxf evil by the aril, and able to desl in 
the long desert way with tho perfidy of the elvish Beduiia. 
It is the custom in those caravan countries that all who an 
to set forth, meet together in some common place without 
the city. Tho assembling of the pilgrim multitude is always 
by the lake of Muzeyrtb in the high steppes beyond Jordan, 
two journeys from Damascus. Here tho hajjies who hare 
tikea the field are encamped, and he a week or ten days 
in tho desert before their long voyage. The Haj Pasha, hia 
affairs despatched with tho government in Damascus, arrive* 
the third day before their departure, to discharge all first 

P menta to the Beduw and to agree with the water-carriers, 
ich are Bsduins.) (or the military service. 

The open ways of Damascus upon that side, lately encum- 
bered with tho daily passage of hundreds of litters, and all 
that, to our eyas, strange and motley train, of the oriental 
pilgrimage, were again void and silent ; the Haj had departed 
iioui among us. A little money is caught at os great gain 
in these lauds long vexed by a criminal government : the hope 
of silver immodiately brought mo five or six poorer persons, 
saying all with great By-Gods they would set their seals to 
a paper to carry mo safely to Modiiu Silih, whether I would 
ride upon pack-horses, upco mules, assee, dromedaries, barely 
upon camel-back, or in a litter. I agreed with a Persian, 
mukowwem to those of hia nation which come every year 
about from tho East by Bagdad, Aleppo, Damasew, to " aoo 
the citios " ; and there they join themselves with the great 
Ottoman Haj caravan. This poor rich man was well content, 
for a few pounds in hia hand which helped hirn to reckon with 
hia oam-chaudlec, to convoy mo to Ncdiin Silih. It was a last 
moment, the Pasha was departed two days unco, and this man 
must make after with great journeys. I was presently clothed 
as a Syrian of simple fortune, and ready with store of caravan 
biscuit to ride along with him; mingled with the Persians 
ia the Haj journey 1 should bo tire less noted whether by 
Powiam or Arabs. This crukowwcm’i servants and hia gear 
were already eight days it Mtueyrib camp. 

It was afternoon when a few Arab friends bade me God- 
speed, and mounted with my camel bag3 upon a mule I came 
riding through Damascus with the Persian, Mohammed Aga, 
and a small company. As wo turned from tho long city street, 
that which in Paul's days was called “ The Straight," to go up 
through the Med&n to the Bodbat-UILih, some of tho bystanders 
at tho coiner, setting upon me their eyes, said to each other. 
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" Who »» thi* ? Eigh ! " Another answered him half jestingly, 
" It is some ono belonging to tbo Ajamy " (Persian). i'rom 
tho Bodbafc (great gate of) Dllah, bo Domed of the passing 
forth of the holy pilgrimage thereat, tbo high desert lies be- 
fore us those hundreds of leagues to the Uornmoyn ; at first 
a waste plain of gravel and loam upon limestone, for ten 
or twelve days, and always rising, to Moan in “ tho moun- 
tain of Edom " near to Petra. Twenty-six marches from 
Money rib is el-Medina, tho prophet’s city (Medinal en-Rtby, 
in olJ lino Yalhrib) ; at forty maiobrs is Mecca. There were 
none now in all the road, by which the last hajjii* had passed 
live days before us. I he sun sotting, we came to the little out- 
lying Tillage KentSh : by tho road was showed mo a white 
enpolu, tbs Bleeping station of the oommander of the pilgrimage, 
Emir tt-Hoj, in the evening of his solemn setting forth from 
Damascus. ' Wo cuno by a beaten way over the wilderness, 
paved of old at the crossing of winter stream-beds for the safe 
passage of the Haj camols, which have no foothold in sliding 
ground ; by some other are »sen ruinous bridges— ns all is uow 
mln ons in tbo Ottoman Empire. There is a block drift strewed 
over tlii3 wildornOM ; tho like is fonnd. much to onr amazement, 
under all climates of tho world. 

Wo had sorry night quarters at Kcsrnlh, to lie ont, with 
falling w either, in a filthy field, nor very long to repcse. At 
three hours part midnight wo wore again riding. There were 
como along with us some few other, lato and last poor foot wan- 
derers, of tho Persian's Acquaintance and nation ; blithely they 
addressed tbtinselves to this sacred voyage, and os the sun begin 
to spring and smile with warmth upon the oartb, like awaken- 
ing birds, they began to warblo tho sweet bird-like Persian ane. 
Mar chin? with meet alacrity was » yellow-haired young der- 
wisb, the best minstrel of them all; with the rest of hi* 
breath ho laughed and cracked and would hail me cheerfully in 
the best Arabic that he could. They comforted themselves by 
tho way with tobacco, and there was none, said they, hotter id 
tho whole world than this sweet loaf of their own country’. 
There aro«o the high train of Herman aloft before us, hoar- 
headed with the first Bnows and as it wore a white oloud bang- 
ing in the element, bat tho autumn in the plain was yot light 
and warm. At twenty miles wo passed before Soldmm, an old 
ruined place with towers and inhabited ruins, such it those seen 
in the Haunn : five rail*- further another ruined site. Some 
of nv companions were imaginative of the stranger, became 
I enquired tho names. We alighted first at afternoon by a cis- 
tern of foul water Keieyly. where a guard was act of two mffian 
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trooper*, and whan coming then very t hire tv I refusal to drink, 
“ Oho ! who is here '? " cries one of teiem with an ill countenance, 
“ it is 1 go ess some Nasrany ; anb, is this one, I say, who should 
g> with the Haj ? " Nine miles from thence we passed before a 
village, M«l£n fating by the wav, we ovortooh a eostard- 
rnongnr d riving hi* as* with swngging chests of the half-rotted 
antumn grapee, to sell hi9 cheap wares to the poor pilgrims for 
dear money at Mnzeyrib : whilst 1 bought of his cool bunchw, 
this fellow, fall of gibes of the road, bad descried me and “ Art. 
thou going, cried he, to Mecca ? Ha 1 be is not one to go with 
tbo Haj ! and you that come along with him, what is this for an 
hajjv ? ” At foot pace wo mmo to the camp at Mnzcyrib after 

J ;ht o'clock, by dark night ; the forced march was sixteen hours. 

8 bad yet to do, shouting for the Aga's people, by their 
names, to find our tents, but not much, for after the hundreds 
of years of the pilgrimage oil tho Haj service is well ordered. 
The mnkowwoms know their own places, and these voices were 

C wently answered by soma of his servants who led us to their 
Igmg. The morrow was one of preparation, the day after we 
should depart. The Aga counselled mo not to go abroad from 
our lodging. Tho gun would be fired two days earlier this year 
for the pilgrims' departure, becaoae Uw season was latownrd. 
We bad ten marches throngh tbo northern highlands, and the 
first rains might fall anon us ere we descended to Arabia : 
in Ibis soil mixed with loam the loaded camels slide, in rainy 
weather, and cannot safely pass. There was a great stillness in 
all their cunp ; thews wore tho last hoars of repose. As it was 
night there c*mo the waits, nf young camp-followers with links ; 
who saluting every pavilion were last at the Persians' lodgings, 
their place, jb they are gtrangors and schismatics, doubtless for 
the avoiding of strifes, is appointed in tho rear of all tho great 
caravan) with tho refrain bu-talaamy bes-taUumy, VUah jetoic- 
kcJ ummr-hu. hy el-ddy, \y d-AAy. Mohammed Aga! " go in 
peace, good speed, heigto the largess ! Wo keep this custom, 
the Lord give long life to him;" and the Persian, who durst not 
break tho usage, found his penny with a sorry countenance. 

The now dawn appearing wo removed not yet. The dav 
risen the tent* wore dismantled, the camel a lod in ready Co 
their companies, and halted beside their loads. We wait.nl to 
hear the cannon shot which should open that year's pilgrimage 
It was near ten o'clock when we heard the signal gun fired, 
and then, without any disorder, litters wore suddenly heaved 
and braced upon the bearing beast*, their charges laid upon 
the kneeling camels, and the thousands of riders, all bom in 
the caravan ooantnei, mounted in silence. As all is np the 
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drivers are left standing upon their feet, or sit to reat out the 
latest moments on their heels : they with other camp and tent 
servants most ride those three hundred leaguer noon their 
bare soles, although they faint; and are to measure the ground 
again upward with thoir weary feet from tho holy plows. At 
the second gun, fired a few moment* after, the Pasha’s litter 
advances and aftor him goes the Lead of tho caravan column : 
other fifteen or twenty minutes we, who havo places in the 
rear, must halt, that is until the long train is unfolded before 
us ; then we strike our camels and the great pilgrimage is 
moving. There go commonly throo or four come!* abreast 
and seldom five ; the length of the slow-footed multitude of 
men and cattle is near two mile 3 , and the width some hundred 
yards in tho open plains. The hajj&i were this year by their 
account (which may be above the truth) 6000 persons ; of these 
more than half are serving men on foot ; and 10,000 of all 
kinds of rattle, the mo*t. camels, then mules, hackneys, asses 
and a few dromedaries of Arabians returning in security of the 
groat convoy to their own districts. We march in an 
amply waste, a plain of gravel, where nothing appeared and 
never a road hefore ua. Hermon. now lo the backward, with his 
mighty shoulders of snows closes the northern horizon ; to the 
nomads of the East a coble landmark of Syria, thev namo it 
TowU elk-Thalj ’ the height of snow ' (of which they have small 
experience in the rainless wuutncken land of Arabia). It was 
a Sunday, when this pilgrimago began, and holiday weather, 
the sommnr azure light was not all faded from the Syrian 
heaven ; the 18 th of November 1876 ; and after twelve miles 
way, (a little, which seemed long in the beginning,) we came to 
the second desert station, where the tents which wo hud left 
behind us at Muzcyrlb, sf/jod already pitohed in white ranks 
bofore ua in the open wilderness. Thus every day the light 
tent-servants' train outwent our heavy march, in which, as every 
company has obtained their place from the first remove, this 
they observe continually until their journey’s end. Arriving 
we ride apart, every company to their proper lodgings: this 
encampment is named Ham (a. 

I*, b their caravan prudence, tnat in the beginning of a 
long way, the first shall be a short journey ; the beasts feel their 
burdens, the passengers have fallen in that to their riding in the 
field. Of a few sticks (gathered hastily by the wav), of the 
desert buahra, cooking fires are soon kindled before all the tenta ; 
and since here are no stores at hand to set under the pots as 
Beduins use, the pilgrim hearth is a scraped out hole, so that 
their vessels may stand, with the brands put under, upon the 
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two brinks, and with very little fuel they make ready their poor 
messes. The small military tents ol tbo Haj escort of troopers 
and armed dromedary riders, Agcyl, (tho most Nejd men), are 
pitched round about tho great caravan encampment, at sixty 
and sixty paces : in each tent fellowship the watches nro kept 
till the day dawning. A paper lantern after sunset is hung 
before every one to bum all night, where a sentinel stands with 
his musket, and thej suffer none to pass their line* unchal- 
lenged. Great is all townsmen’s dread of tho Bednw, as if they 
were the demons of this wild waste earth, every ready to assail 
tho Hnj passengers j and there is no Beduwy dural chop logic 
in the dark with these often ferocious shooters, that might 
answer him with lead and who arc beard from time to time, 
firing hackward info tho desert all night ; and at every instant 
crying down the lino kerakd kerabt (sentinel !) the next and the 
naxt men thereto answering with hadetun (ready)- I saw not 
that any officer went the rounds. So busy is th» first watch, 
whilst the camp is waking. These crickets begin to lore their 
voices about midnight, when for aught. I could see the most of 
their lights were out; and it is likely the unpaid men spare 
their allowance : those poor soldiers sell their candles privily 
in the Huj market. 

In the first evening hour there is some mcrrvmake of 
drum-beating and soft fluting, and Arcadian sweetnoss of the 
Persians singing in tho tecta about us ; in others they chant 
together oomc piece of their devotion. In all the pilgrim*’ 
lodging! are paper lantern* with candles burning ; but the ramp 
is weary and all is Boon at rest. The hajjies lie down in their 
clothes the few night hours till tho morrow gun-nre ; then to 
rise suddenly for the march, and not knowing how early they 
may hoar it. but thb is u the real, after the Pasha’s pood 
ptMlori and the wcatbor. 

At half past five o'clock was the warning shot for tho second 
Journey. Tbo night sky was dark and showe-rv when we re- 
moved ard cressets of iron cages set upon poles wore home to 
l.ghl the way upon serving mea's shoulders, in aU tho com- 
panies. Tho dawn discovered tho same barren upland before 
U3, of shallow gravel and clay ground upon Hmectone. 

The Drrb el-Hoj is no made road, but horc a multitude of 
catUe-paths beaten hollow by the camels’ tread, in the marching 
thus once in the year, of so many generations of the motley 
pilgrimage over this waste. 8ucb many equal paths lying 
together one of tho ancient Arubian pool* bos compared to' the 
oars ot the rayed Arabic mantle. Commonly a shot is board 
near mid-day, tho signal to halt ; wo have then a short resting. 
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while, bnfc the beast* aro not unleaded and remain standing. 
Men alight and the more devout bow down their faces to say 
the canonical prayer towards Mecca. Our halt is twenty minutes ; 
some days it is less or even omitted, os the Pasha has deemed 
expedient, and in easy marches may be lengthened to forty 
minutes. " Tim Pasha (say the caravaoers) is our Sool'dn." 
Having marched twenty miles at our left band appeared Mafrdk, 
the second Haj road tower, after the great keila at Muzeyrlb, 
bat it iB ruinous and as are some other towers abandoned. The 
liollaa are fortified water stations weakly gnrrisonod ; they may 
have been bnilt two or three centuries, and are of good masonry. 
The well is in the midat of a Leila ; the water, raised by a 
simple machine of drum and buckets, whoso shaft is turned by 
a mule’s labour, Bows forth to till a cistern or bir/ict without the 
walls. Gear aod mules must be fetched down with the Haj 
from Damascus upon all the desert road, to Mecfiin SSlih. 
The cistern* are jealously guarded ; as in them is the life of the 
groat caravan. No Aarub (nomads) are suffered to draw of that 
water ; the garrisons would shoot out upon them from the 
tower, in which, closed with an iron-plated door, they arc 
sholtorod tlmmoolve* all tho year from the insolence of the 
nomads. The kellos stand alone, as it were ships, in the im- 
mensity of the desert ; they are not built at distance* of camps, 
but according to the opportunity of water; it is more often 
two or even three marches between them. The meet difficult 
passage of the pilgrim road before Medina, i* that four or five 
mitrehM in high ground next above Med&in Salih ; where are 
neithor walls nor springs, but two rained kekas with their great 
birket* to be filloa only bj torrent water, to that some years, 
in a nearly rainless country, they lie dry. A nejjdb or post, 
who ifl a Beduin dromedarv-rider, is thareforn sent up ovary 
yoar from Medfiin SAlih, bringing word to Damascus, in rama- 
tkan before the pilgrimage, whether there be water run in the 
birket at Ddr el-llamro, and reporting likewise of the state of 
the next waters. This ye ar he wae a messenger of good tidings, 
(ehowora and freshet* in the mountains had filled the birket) 
and returned with tho Pasha'* commandment in his mouth, 
(since in the garrisons there are fow or none lettered) to set a 
guard over the water. But in yean when the birket is empty, 
somo 1600 girbiex are taken up in DunwwuS by the Haj ad- 
ministration, to furnish a public supplement of fivo days water 
for *11 the caravan : those w«tw--*kin» are loaded betwixt the 
distant waterings, at the government cost, by Beduin carriers. 

The caravaners pass the mined and abandoned kelUis with 
corse* between tucir teeth, which they cast, I know not h0£ justly. 
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at the Haj officers and sav " all the hirkfiU leak and thorn in bc 
water for the hcijjAj : every year (here is money paid out ol the 
treasury that should be lor the maintenance of the building! ; 
these embezsiing pashas swallow the public silver; wo may 
hardly draw now of any cistern beforo Moan, but after the 
long marches must send far to seek it, and that wo may find is 
not good to drink." Turkish peculation is notorious in all the 
Haj service, which somewhat to abato certain Greek Christians, 
Syrians, are always bursars in Damascus of the great Moham- 
medan pilgrimage : — this is the law of the road, that all look 
through their fingexa. The decay of tho road is also, because 
much less of the public treasure is now spent for the Haj 
service. Tho impoverished Ottoman government has with- 
drawn tho not long established camp at Msan, and greatly 
diminished the belli allowances ; but the yearly ccet of the Haj 
road is said to bc yot £50,0(10, levied from the province of Syria, 
whore the Christians cry out, it is tyranny that they too 
must pay from their slender purses, for this socking hallows of 
the Mcslemfn. A yearly loss to the empire is the surra or 
" bundles of money " to buy a peaceful passage of the abhorred 
Bodninr : the half part of Western Arabia is fed thereby, find 
yet it were of inon> oost, for the military escort, to pass “ |>v 
the sword." The destitute Btduins will 'abate nothing of tbei’r 
vearly pension; that which was paid to their fathers, they 
believe should bo always due to them out of tho treasures 
of the ' Soolton,' and if any loss be proffered them they 
would taj “ The unfaithful pashas have devoured it ! ” the 
pilgrimage should not pass, and none might persuade them, 
ult hough the Doh'la (Sultan’s Empire) wore perishing. It 
were news to them that tho Sultan of Islam is but a Turk 
and of strange blood : they take him to bo as the personage of 
a prophet, king of tho world by the divine will, nnto whom 
all owe obedience. Malcontent, as has boeo often scon, thev 
wonld assault the Haj march or set upon some comer of the 
camp by night, hoping to drive off a booty of camels: in 
warfare they b«et tho strait places, where the firing down of 
a hundred beggarly mntchlocks upon the thick multitude must 
cost many five, ; so an Egyptian army of Ibrahim Pasha was 
defied in the south country by Hath Beduiru. 

Pew hours westward of our march is Gorasa, now JtraA, 
wnere l had seen formerly stupendous Roman ruins ; and for 
Mohammedans there is a grave of their prophet HU, who lies 
hnned in more placer of Arabia. By f ;ve j n the afternoon, 
haring journeyed thirty miles, w. had right again of our white 
encampment pitched before us. The Eaj alighting, there come 
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riding in from the horizon, with heating of tambours. the Saoal 
troopers. our rear guard, and after them the squadron of Age</1 
which follow the Haj caravan at two miles distance, and wheel 
tag they go to alight all round our ranges in the military tents. 
Also troopers march at the head of llie caravan, with the Pasha 
and two Held pieces boron upon mules' l«els ; other few, and 
sorry looking men thev are, ride withcat beeping any order by 
tie long flunks of the advancing column. The Ageyl arc 
Arabians from the midst of the Peninsula, mostly Kasim men 
of the caravan towns and villages Boreydc, Anetjrg, el- Ay in, 
fl-Bii-.iaria, e!-Khubb*ra, t r-liu/s. Those, with nil etnvr.gere, 
cameleers of their nation, trafficking in Mesopotamia ana in 
Svru, are called there the Ageyl and by the lieduins ef- 
AgeiJ/iL There are 150 dromedary riders, Ajjeyl, armed with 
matchlocks, appointed to the Haj service; bred up in land 
of nomads they boast themselves most able of nil men to deal 
with the landloping Bedoins. There is an elected sbeykh 
of the Syrian Agevl at Damascus, through whom they treat 
with the government ; ho was in my time Slcynton aba I laud, a 
worthy man of Aneyzy family and hud succeeded one lately 
deposed, of Boreyda : both were camol brokers in tho Syrian 
city. The dromedary troop ride commonly 6inpino some 
ribaldry in contempt of the Boduins, whom as oasis dwellers 
they bats naturally. Arabs of the blocd, they are lean lithe 
bodies of swarthy and sorry aspect, unlike tho broad white 
faces and sleek persons of Damojcn citizens. The Damascenes 
hold them for little better than Beduw, they also accounting 
all the Nejd country people of the purer Arabian speech, and 

5 ;htly, Beduins; so the great Emir /bn Rashid and the 
ahdby prince they say aro " Beduins.’’ These Arabian oasis 
mon ore misirusted, for their foreign looks, by the inhabitants 
of citiea : so on tho road they say “ Woe to the hajjy that 
fainting or lingering falls into the hands of the Agevl ! Ouff ! 
thev will cut his puree and his wezar.d 1 " Friends dissuaded 
me when at first 1 thought to have ridden with them, saying 
they would murder uio when we were oui ol eight of Muzeyrib. 
I have since known many of them, all worthy men ; they aro 
the Arabians that I have later visited in Nejd. The Arabs aro 
alwavs of a factious humour, and every condition will thus 
hardly accuse other. 

In the spring of the year before, I had months long wondered 
through this country beyond Jordan and the Dead Se*. From 
hence to the eastward aro the plains of Boston, and a great 
antique city of basalt, her walls and roofs yet remaining, hut 
since centime* not inhabited, L : mm jemdl (in Joremuh Beth 
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GamnI) ohief of many such basalt cities, now standing widn 
from the inhabited land. In them all 1 saw church** with the 
cross and Greek inscriptions, and read upon a lintel in the 
tower of on? of thorn, in this town without inhabitant, (the 
letter-pita yet stained with vonnilion,) [EH T]»TU) -f NIKAS 
EOHQI— words of Constantine's vision. The narrow streets 
and courts of Umm Jemul are ehohod with grant woods, more 
than the wild growth of tho desert. Here are chamber* nnd 
towers, vaults and cellars ; the house doors, clean wronght flags 
of basalt, yet roll heavily in their sockets of basalt, and ring if 
you strike them a3 bells of an high tono. The ceiled chambers 
aro stouebengca ; tho stone rafters nol of length to ride upon 
the walls, yon soe them thus composed (Eg. infra). The basalt 
motal is eternal and the building 
of great stones fairly laid, is " (or 
short time an endless monument," 
confirmed by it! own weight. 

Those plains now wilderness are 
basalt, whereupon lies too shallow 
earth for growth of timber ; tho 
people of Batbaa had this lava by 

I bom, which would yield to be riven in balks and Bogs ; nnd 
it would cost them les* than enrcol-bome trees which they 
mas: have bought in Gilead. 

Wide are the antique burying ground* of these dead citio, 
the hmdstones standing of In destructible basalt; the "old 
desolate places ” are not heaps and ruins, but carcases which 
might, return to he inhabited under a better government : per- 
haps thus outlying they were forsaken in tho Mohammedan 
decay of Syria, for tho fear of the Beduins. There are somo 
of them in part reocccpied, as the Metropolis Bcvra, fall of great 
old Itomiah and Christian buildings. 

On the morrow we set forward at tho same hour ; after ten 
milea we rode by a column cr tall milestone : all such arc tokens 
of an ancient road. At the wayside stands a dead village of stone 
building, such as those in the Hauran. This journev was short : 
tittle after noon we came in Bight of our city of tents, whitened 
in the sun ! from the wady brow I oould overlook this Haj en- 
campment, pitched in lower ground, as a mfliUry field measured 
by tho camp marshal. Their goed order has grown up through 
long generations, the tent rows and great pavilions standing 
always in the same places : their number seemed to me about 
two hundred. In each of thorn with tho serving men might be 
fifteen or twenty perrons, many b«id.w are the smaller tents. 
We were here at the watering Zcrka. the Biblical Jabbok, a 
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border of the children of Ammon in Moles* days. The earav&n 
plashed through the rocky brook, running down towards tho 
Jordan ; westward, that slender water of tho desert is increased 
by springs : l have waded :n J uae it a ford some hours lower, 
when the tepid water reached to our girdle*. 

A gunshot from the road stand* a great old tower, Kellal tr- 
Zerka. This stronghold in the wilderness is. by tho tradition, 
from tho times before Mohammed ; the building is massy and 
not rained. This is none of the Haj road forts, and i3 now 
seldom a night lodging of passengers or nomads and shelter for 
tho Boduin folds. Hero nays tho tradition wns tho residence of 
an ancient hero, Shebib ton Tubbai : and from hence, one behind 
other, b a chain of such antique fortresses and watch-towers in 
tho wilderness to Shobek, nearly an hundred miles southward in 
Edom : at my former passing, in these deserts, I bad seen some 
of them. Ibn Tubbai was Sultan of tho land from below Mann, 
as they tall, unto mount Hermon. Two days from hence, sooth 
and west of the De-b el- Haj, I had passed an antique fortress in 
the desert side, which is also very considerable. " A Kasr 
(castle) of tho old Yahid “ (Jews,) answered the Betty Sikxr 
uomad who convoyed me on his thdul (dromodary) ; ho culled 
it Gutiah or Kasr es-Rke Mb. and of a santon whose nubim 

t sacred place of sepulture) is wen thereby, Sheyk A Best r. Sick 
was then of long dieting with tho Bcduins ; if I alighted 
I could not easily have remounted, and as 1 entered the door, 
the fellow might forsake me, which he did tho cost day indeed. 
One told me who hud boon long in the rond service at Maun, thut 
bettor than ail these is a tower he had soon two dors south-east- 
ward from the Kellal Belka, whither for somo danger, his 
Boduin company bad lei him far about, as he went to Maan. 
Said ho “ It is a rerai, a very palace, and fresh (under this 
olimate) a* the building of yastorduy ; ” ho war thero by night 
and could not tell me if there wore any engraved inscriptions. 
Was it a residence of some Ghrassaaite prince ? Other lesser 
towers, which I passed not much below Kasr Beeir, were called 
by my companion Muykras and RUihda ; more I have seen, 
appeariag as watch-towrrs upon an high ridgn towards Ktrak. 
It is mentioned in the Hebrew scriptures of Kmg Uzziah, who 
had much cattle, that he built towers and hewed cbtemi in tho 
desert ; euoh ciitoms I have found in the wilderness of Hebron 
shelving to the Dead Sen. The tower was always the hope of 
this insecure Semitic world, so that Jehovah is lauded is 
“ u Tower of Salvation, a 3trong tower from the enemy, a strong 
tower is His name.” As for this antique name Ibn Tubbai, 
thero is yet as 1 hear a small ancient nomad tribe, at the 
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east part of the lake of Tiberias, El-Klib or Kith, whoso 
aheykh’0 family name is Ibn ct-Tublm. 

I was startled, when I reposed in my little travelling tent, 
by wailing cries and a rumour from the Persians' pavilion : 
in ouch a inukowwem's great canvas lodging might well asaein- 
b!n in hundred parson*. In the midst is a square aettlo, which 
is carried in pieces, whereupon three personages may he seated 
cross-legged ; and housed within is all his gear and two camel 
litters. There entering, I vas witness of a sorrowful execution. 
I took by tho elbow one of this throng of grave facet, to know 
what was going forward. Ho whispered, " An kardmy ” (thief). 
The accused was put to tho torture— but if the wretch were 
innocent, for his health broken what god or human afterthought 
might mako him amends ! — Terrible in this silence sounded the 
handatrokes nnd his mortal groans. I asked again " Why is he 
beaten so ? " Aruiorr. “ Until ho will confess where it is 
hidden, tfc« cursed one ! “ And if they bout on thus he will be 

dead 1 ” Amie-er. “ Except he confess, they will leave no life 
m him.” As I went through thorn, I heard that already four 
stout fellows had wearied their arms over him. and the fifth 
was now in tho beginning of his strength. With an earnest 
countenance, he heaved in hi* two hands a tough plant and 
fetched down every stroko upon him with all his might. This 
malefactor was laid prone, moo hold down his legs, some 
kneefod upon his two shoulders and kneaded him, without 
pity. The writhing worm and uo man, after the first cries drawn 
fioni him, now in a long anguish groaned hideously ; I thought, 
within a while he must bn beaten in pinna* and is ulrendv 
a broken man for his life after. It was perilous for me to temp't 
so many strangers’ eyes, but as humamtj required, I called to 
them. " 8ira I am an hakim ; tills m an may not brar more, hold 
or bo may dio under your handling 1 "—words which, besides 
thou looking upon the speaker, wore not regarded. Soon after 
I saw the grovelling wretch liftod from tho earth, he had 
confessed his fault ; tome then bearing up under his arms and 
all men cursing him, he walked as he oodd and was led forth. 
(Of that lying down to bo beaten before the judged face wo read 
m Moses.) This was an Arab caravan Borvint of Bagdad und 

R 'idod : bursting a lock he had stolen the nurse with £40 
Persian master, a foolish young man, and hid it beside 
imnr tent in the earth. 

This power of execution is with Uie chiefs of the pilgrim 
oompamw, and they repress the moot dangerous spirits in the 
oaruvau : many among the haj servants are lurkers from justice 
•ud from tho military conscription. " Khali EQcndi » (said the 
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Persian when he femur] me alone) " what ii this meddling with 
the man’s punishment ? wouldest thoa to Ikd&n S&lih. or no ? 
This may be told to-morrow in the ears of tho Pasha ; then 
they will know you. and you will be turned back. Como no 
more forth in tho public view." Bui as an European I trod 
•vary day upon ibe mmquin oriental prudence ; in camp ha 
would baro me remain in my little lent separately. It is 
perilous in the Ha; to lodge alone at night, ana I hired one of 
the drivers, to cook my supper and aet up the tent when we 
alighted and at night to ?lroi> by me. 

The morrow woe lowering and autumn showora dolayod 
ns : it was two hoora before mid-day when we heard the signal 
shot to remove. The mm again shone forth cheerfully to dry 
oar wet coverlets and clothing ; we passed by an open limestone 
country, hore with many croaked trees, much like oaks, but 
their leaf is ash-liko ; the cooks and servants and every poor 
man running, began to rend down and hew and make booty of 
dry branches, and the liaj passing year by year it is a wonder 
there should anything remain of them. I rode openly in tho 
caravan with my bsg3 upon camel-back, and musod how ] should 
measure tho way — by camels’ paces ? but 1 found some camels 
will step 50 and some 60 times in a minute, also the brute's 
step is not at all hours alike. The Hsj caravan hour I esteem 
to be hardly above 2j miles. Afterward when even my watch 
foiled, 1 have computed distances in Arabia by camel journeys ; 
nor is this manner so rude that the situation of any place in 
so vast a country, may not be found by diligent, cross reckoning, 
with the largast'enor, I suppose, oi thirty miles. 

Eeduins in these highlands are the Beny 86khr, a strong 
tribe and lately formidable, having miuiy horsemen; so that 
none durst pass these downs, unlo>.< by night trao or riding 
in strong companies. Their intolerable Beduin insolence wub 
checked by a military expedition under the same Mohammed 
Said now pasha-guardian of the pilgrimage, a valiant and 
victorious captain, exercised in this manner of civil warfare 
from his youth. The Aarab easily discouraged, wboio meet 
strength is ever in their tongues, and none leading them, 
were broken, and the Pasha mulcted them of horses and cattle. 
The B. Sikhr being thu3 submitted to tho Do win, promised 
for thomselves to plough tho land as the /eiloAfn. Those tribes- 
men are now the principal Beduin Haj carriers, from the north 
down even to Mecca ; they are dispraised by their nomad 
neighbours. Aarab of the borders, there is in them a double 
corruption, of the settled land and the wilderness : other 
Bedums speak of them a word in liatred, which is not to be 
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believed to the letter. " Wellah (by God) Gw Sokbir will cut 
the throat of a guest in the tent." To violate the guest, “ tho 
gueet of Ollah,” in the religion of tho desert, is the great 
otYence. Clients of tho Bony Sokhr and partakers of their 
country, arc the Bony Seleyta: this weak nomad tribe are 
a poor sort of people whom I have heard named trcochorous ; 
they pitch separately, (and, as the Beduins, after their kinships) 
in tho same c»mp. I heard there are no marriages between them. 

When the Sikhry, he of She bib S tower, abandoned me at 
their sheylli’s tent I found them kind : my complaint heard, the 
sheykh vaulted with the long lance upon his marc, which stood 
bound by the tent-side, and calling other two horsemen to 
follow him, they parted at a gallop ; but not finding the traitor, 
the Beduin cavaliers returned alter an hour, when they had 
well breathed their marcs, saying 1 that such had been the will of 
Ollah ! ' Killing a sheep, he mado tho gueot-suppor at sunset 
and entertained me with a noble hospitality and gentlemans. Tho 
morning being come as they were about to remove, he sent 
me forward mounted on his own Oel tfj, with a black servant 
to the sbeykh of B. Sokhr ; but there I fared not so well 
When wo arrived at his groat booth, newly pitched and solitary 
near the sculptured rains Unm Sheila or Muhctla (also the 
name of a fendy of the northorn WiUi Aly), we found none 
Dnt women ; I saw two serpents slain in their tents' new ground 
they brought me milk and I sat down to await my adventure! 
Ihe sheykh Effindy el-Fdu camo first at afternoon ; he asked 
thorn if I had eaten ought thore. Then notwithstanding the 
nulk, he coveted a ransom, and began to threaten me ; at last 
he said, if I would give him a present I might depart in peace 
I answered, ‘ Let him give me another, his mare : " he bade 
oaa lead his mate round and he would give her, hut I con- 
domued the jade, paying " I would not receive his old hackney 
at a gift. The company that came with him, an olviBh Arabs 
laughed out, and seeing himself mocked this bell-wether found 
no better counsel than to let mo go. Hia dealing eo with 
* gw*t would certainly have been condemned as a cur's deed 
by ail Bcduw. But strangely it ia told that ho himself is bat 
an incomer of the Arabs about Gasa (which aw HoveuM i ; 

m *£- e , n8ht Arabian tribes the sbeylh can be'nono 
other than chiof among the olders of the noble blood of their 

hSS.’v 1 " aw m olbM u ' Sfikhr Uals lh ® 8° od *y beduiih 

. Th ® *6lad Aly, of Annenj, are eastward, and their dim 
(nomad circuit) marches upon the Hauran. It is u half tribe 
grown strong in the north, the rest of them remain in their 
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ancient seats between Medina and Meddin SAlih. Even the 
Sokhdr were of old Southern Arabs, and their ancient dira was 
bj the same Meduin Salih, where it is fabled of them they are 
the offspring of those sandstone rocks (sokkr). These Peraesn 
Boduw nro more cosy in their reLigion than the Wahabish 
tribesmen of Arabia ; they make little account of pattering the 
daily formal prayers, nor do they rightly know them. The 
women are not veiled, they mark their faoes with some bine 
line3 and spots, which I have not seen in Arabia Proper, ard 
bind their doubled locks, combed upon their foreheads, with a 
ttllot. The Aarub have no religious elders dwelling in thtir 
miserable encampments, nor hare any of them learned letters : 
who then should teach the Boduw their religion ? Yet this was 
sometime endeavoured in Arabia under the old YYahiby. The 
\V61nd Aly are rich in cattle, they ond their great aheykh 
A Mummed cl-Dugy, nro principal purveyors of the great haj 
camels. 

Westward towards Jordan lies Gilead, a land of noble aspect 
in these bald countries, liow fresh to the sight and sweet 10 
every sense are those woodland liaiestono hills, full of the balm- 
smelling pints and thn tree- laurel sounding with tho gobbing 
sweetness and the amorous wings of doves! in all paths are 
blissful fountains ; the valley heads flow down healing to the 
eyes with veins of purest water. In that laurcl-wold country 
axe village rains, and »j mo vet inhabited. There the settler 
hews an if bums foreet os it wsro in noma far woods of tho New- 
World : the few people are uncivil and brutish, not subject to 
anv government. — e came thi3 day‘s march, riding twelve 
miles, by the ruined Kell* BIM, where is seen some broken 
conduit : soon after we entered onr encampment. 

These high liro'stone downs and open plains of Ammon and 
Moab, Reuben, Gad and Manasseb, arc tho Rdka of the nomads, 
os much ai to say Pied laud ; highlands of a fresh climate, where 
all kinds of com may be grown to plentiful harvests without 
dressing or irrigation* The shallower grounds, we may read in 
tho Hebrew Scriptures, were at all times pastoral, " a good land 
for cattle." This U Shrm (or Sh*m) the goodly North Country, 
where are waters fleeting above the ground : yet the carnet are 
much vexed there with flies and, as the Beduins complain, man- 
kind with fleas, in the many summer monthB. It may be known 
by tho ruins, that the land was anciently inhabited in town., 
hamlets and villages, rudely built, in the expedite Semitic wiie. 
In none of them have I seen any inscriptions. 

•• The desert ’’ (says the Hebrew prophet) shall become a 
plough-land," so might all this good soil, whose *' sun is gone 
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down whilst. it was yst dav,” return to ho full of busy human 
lives ; there lacks bat the defence of a strong government. One 
of the Damascene traders in the caravan said to mo, “ Seeing 
fast tbo Turks (which devour *11 and repair nothing) leave such 
a fneli country in ruin?, might not some of your ingenious 

K o of Fionkiclan lay an iron-way hither ? " Somo in Europe 
imagined that Prankish colonies might thrive here, and 
there is m sooth breadth of good soil to be occupied. Bat 
perchance the event should not be happy, the laborious first 
generation languishing, and those bom of thorn in the land becom- 
ing little unlike Arabs. Who in there can vade through Jose- 
phus's story of chose countries without dismay of heart ! Wero 
not the sending of such oolonista to Syria, as the giving of poor 
men beds to lie on, in which othor had died of the pestilence ? 

Not distant from honce are proud Greekish ruins of Phila- 
delphia, now ^mmdn, anciently Iiablatk (the metropolis of) 
^lmnton ; the place, in a small open valley ground, I found 
to bo less than the aits of some very inconsiderable English 
town. A Roman bridge, of one great span, rides the river, 
which flows from a mighty spring head, little above, of luke- 
warm water. “ Why gloricst thou (says Jeremy) in thy 
valleys, thy flowing valley ? ’’ Tfao kingdom of Ammon was 
as one of our counties; hardly threescore small towruhipa 
and villages. A fow miles southward I found in some com- 
Soldi, which are tillod from the n«>ar-lying es-Scll, a sumptuous 
mamoloum (el-Kasr) of white crystalline limestone block! • 
wichin aro rouged sarcophagi ol the aatno marble and little 
lass thin that, great bed of Og which lay at the next town. 
8uch monuments of old civil glory are now an astonishment to 
our eyes in a land of desolation and of those squalid Arabs. 

We removed Dot before day, passing in the game open 
country o! loam apon limeatoao ; a wilderness which plon<'hed 
might yield eom abundantly. Not far from hence ia Hciba* 
where I have wen bat some platform and groundwall, as it 
might be of a kella apon a rising ground, which is taken for 
rami of Uoshbon of the Bible, BtW* city. There beside 
is a torrent-bed and piU, no more those fish pools as the eyas 
ol love, eistoms of the doveu of Heehbou, but cattle ponds 
of noisome standing water. Lower is Umm ffordr, a rude 
stone -built waLed town in ruins : a mile before the place 
Btanda a quaint tower of fair masonry, which may be seen to 
lean from tl* plumb-lino, and b alo’rned with many crosais 
by dd Christian builders The city wall? and lotions, almost 
fathom thick, are laid of the wild limeatoao blocks without 
mortar, the midst filled in with rubbish. I saw the ruined 
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town fallen down in heaps, an horrid confusion, whe-re-among 
are straddling ogival arches, of their inner house walling yet on 
foot., and in the manner of their house-buiiding now at Kerafe.— 
Bright was the sky and the air, as we journeyed in the autumn 
sun ; at the mid-afLorucon we passed Khan es-Zeyt whore arc 
archai of an aqueduct. Not much further, after twenty-six 
miles, we came to ocr encampment, in a bottom, beside the 
lately repaired Kellat d-Bdka, teing hero nearly due east of 
Jerusalem, beyond the Dead Sea ; the land altitude ia 2870 ft. 

Wo wore to depart betimes by the morrow, some enquiring of 
the hour ; "At tho cannon's word," answered a laughing Damas- 
cene of the H»j service. That shot is eloquent in the desort night, 
the great caravan rising at tho instant, with sudden untimely 
hubbub of the pilgrim thousands ; there is a short struggle 
of making ready, a calling and running with lanterns, confused 
roaring nnd ruckling of camels, nod tho tontn arc taken up 
over our heads. In this haste aught left behind will bo lost, 
all «8 but a short moment and tho pilgrim army is remounted. 
The gun fired at four hours after midnight startled many 
wayworn bodios ; and often there arc some so weary, of those 
come on foot from very great distance®, that they may not 
waken, and Ihe caravan removing they are left behind in the 
darkness. Hot tea, ready in glasses, ia served with much 
sugar, in the Persian lodgings, also tho slave will pat fire in 
their nargilim (water-pipes) which they may " drink," holding 
them in their bands, as they lido forward. Hajjios on home- 
back may linger jot a moment, and overtake the slow-footed 
train of camels. There arc public coffee Milcrs which, a little 
advanced on the road, erv from their firea to tho paaseegere, 
Y tilth ! Y tilth t YeUai.l yctully alt, Mchatnmed, OUah karin, 
which is " Como on, the Lord blew Mohammed, tho Lord is 
bountiful.” So in all things the Somite* will proffer God’s 
name whether for good or for evil. They pour their boiling 
pennyworths to any that, on foot, can stand 0 moment to 
drink' and comfort the heart, in the cold night towards morning. 
Some other tell Damascus flat-hread and dried raisins by the 
w»v aide : thov are poor Syrians who barn found this hard 
shift to win a little every year, following tho pilgrimage with 
■mall wars upon an ais or a camel, for a certain distance, 
to the last Syrian station Maan, or even through the mam 
desertfl. whore'oltorwtrd they h*U dates, to Medina and Mecca. 
Tho camels aeem to breathe forth smoko in tho chill morning of 
ties* highlands, clouds of dust aro driven upon our bucks 
in the northern wind, and benighted, it seems many hours 
till the day-spring with the sunbeams that shall warm ns. 
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But tho day was rainy, tho pilgrims’ bedding, commonly a 
cotton quilt, in euoh a raaroli is wetted through : yet 'the 
present evils cannot last and each moment we are nearer to tho 
Bun ot to-morrow. Wo journeyed almost forty miles to our 
encampment, in u saucy place by the KtUa Katrdn, nhere 
wo crunk at Urn astern a smst rain water. We pass in this 
march by tho drr Wady J lojeb, which is lower the brook 
Arnon. Westward from hence is a four-square limeatone-built 
walled town in ruins, Le/Hn, and such as Umm Itosis, tho 
wall and corner towers of dry block building, at the midst of 
every wall a gate. Among those rains I saw many round 
arches, turned without mortar: the ruins, as in the former 
town, are within and without the walls. A littlo apart to 
the routhward I saw a square platform of masonry, with de- 

C all round, as it were a tuogethm or concvmis locus, la 
* perchance I Agio ? sco wo here a Roman military station, 
ststiivt l Months before, when I came riding hither in an even- 
tide from Kerak, Beduin booths were pitched in tho waste 
without the walls ; the sun was sotting and the carnets wan- 
dered in of themselves over the desert, the housewives at the 
Untfl milked their small cattle. By the ruins of a city of stone 
they received me, in the eternity of the poor nomud tents, with 
a kind hospitality. 

We removed again at five in the morning. There are the 

C ins of Moab : not far, at oar right hand, is Jebel Kerak, 
h wildcrnaia plains, in which are more ruined sites of hamlets 
and townships than the Arabs can well number. In the former 

S ar, besides the ruins of Rabbatb Moab, I had visited in two 
>'* tiding near two score of them. Why should these countries 
remain almost unknown ! might not a summer suffice to search 
them thioufdi ? Nigh the pilgrim road are the ruined towns 
Sxkkel and EnthcynUh : a little nearer Kerak I visited Mthai, 
a double rising ground encumbered with wild ruins : thero I 



Mehai was a wide uplnndish place without any curiosity of 
building, but all is dry-laid masonry of the iindrciaod limestone 
and the great tabular Hint blocks of there plains. I came in 
haif an hour from thence to MeAeybia, a smaller rained town. 
Urn building and the walls of wild massy blocks of lava ; for the 
bona t (tore has broken up and flowed through the limestones of 
the Belka. Of such vulcanic breached there are many in them 
limestone 'downs and in Edom, and more than >11 in tho Jordan 
and Dead 3ea valley and that wide hollow land to the golf of 
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Akaba. Aft I was riding toward* Kortk, I espied a multitude 
of pasturing carnet ; rny companion told me then, they were 
of a tribe come hither from Iba Rashid’s country : not unlikely 
the Fukara, in migration, with whom 1 afterward dwelt about 
Median SAlih. South of Kerak, alxive the W. tl-Udty, are certain 
principal ruins, named by the A mbs. Dal lias. There I found two 
antique buildings, they ore of just masonry and the stono is white 
crystalline limestone or marble, as in the (Greekish) mausoleum 
near Rabbath Ammon ; (the Belka chalk is changed by the 
vulcanio heat, at the eruptions of basalt). The first, four-square, 
might seem some small tomplo or imperial building : at the 
sides of tho door in the massy frontispiece are niches as it were 
of statues, a few broken columns lie there : within the thickness 
of the wall is a stair, of great marble blocks, to an upper terrace, 
laid upon massy round arches : it was now the dm of some wild 
boast. " Tho pelican and tho porcupine shall lodge in tbo upper 
lintels thereof." There is a deep dry pool beyond and then 
another, lined with rubble-work in mortar, and upon the next 
rising ground are lower walls, also of marble masonry as of some 
palace or beautiful Grecian building. The quarry, they tell me, 
is a littlo beyond the wady. I could not scorch further for my 
weariness nor loiter, for wide is now the deaolation about so aoblo 
ruinf. Wo found a Boduin booth not far off, where the poor man 
was mnch displeased that we oould not stay to oat porndge with 
him ; and commonly such nightly hospitality received us la the 
wilderness. 

I saw at Rabbatb Moab c.vclopean ground walls laid without 
mortar, and street lines of basalt pavement, a oolonnade and 
some small temple yet standing of Gieekiah building. If you 
will believe them, under the next great heap of stonca lies Great 
Alexander, whom thoy call Thu el Eurnryn " of tbs two horns," 
and rr.rriW a a who in his lifo would n«idt he accounted an 
offspring of the god Ammon, with his ram’s head. Iskander is 
now a saint among them ami nmongBt the Greek Christians ; for 
they will devoutly kiss his homed image appearing upon some 
old denars. I have seen, built in tbo outer wall of one of their 
churches in Palestine, an antique ornament of horned human 
hoods, it may he of the old Canaanitiih Sun-worshippers. We 
read in Generis a like word, perhaps of the homed moon, Ash- 
teroth Kamaim. Upon the hollow paved way from henco down 
towards the Dead Soft, I hear is seen much Cyclopean building. 
From ill is royal city of Moab, in which 1 found hut booths 
of summering Kerakers. whose flocks now lie down in tho midst 
of her, is not far to Kir of Moab. now Kerult, ft rock marvellously 
strong by nature; »o that when all Moab was smitten and destroyed 
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by tho confederate kings of brad and Judah and Edom, yet it 
could cot bo taken and is inhabited at this day. It was bare per- 
haps that the King of Moab in the siege and straitness took his 
oldest son, that should have reign od after him, and offered him 
his fearful burnt offering for the land upon the wall. 

All tho Murbeti or mined nit*:* of this country arn in the 
infirm heads of the Arabs, too supine and rude to cast a sum of 
them, " three hnndred and sixty”; a round number of theirs, 
whore they have one for every day in the year : but tho now 
silent daughter of Moab was at nil times a little poor uplandish 
maiden ; wo read tho Moabitish king “ was a sheep master.” 
The nlota of kliurbets are mostly small as hamlets ; their rode dry 
building it fallen down in few heaps of the common stonra. 
1 was so idle as to write tho names of 6ome of them, K hurt el 
Enjohtah, J/eknuicara, t!-I!akiik, Mehaineh, Medddi<t, Negdes, 
Libbun, Jeljul, NeJnetoi. Slehrud, Howihih, Warner run (of the 
two moons) Jar) a (where a Mohammedan shrine and mosque ; 
anciently it was a church). An ancient paved way passes 
through the country under Uabba, which wo craved ofttimre in 
riding ; after their belief, (they have no tradition, of the land, 
before Mohammrd) it ii tho ancient haj raid. Wells and 
water-pits are many in all this high plain now wilderness j the 
eye falls everywhere upon stone heaps that the ancient huBtand- 
men once gathered from off their plough-lands — •“ heaps in the 
furrow? of the fields ” says Hoses — which remain after them for 
over. Here are very futile com lands, ploughed to a hand- 
depth by tho Kornkcrs : a few pounds will pure hare a great 
field, and grain is in their town almost as the sand, that it 
r&nnot be sent abroad, for the excessive cost of camel carriage, 
which is as much as half tho load to Jerusalem. Isaiah speaks 
of a great Moabitish multitude, and surely the ancient people 
woro many in these fresh highlands. The 'Semites are wont to 
say of the old nations before them, that they were giant*. The 
Nejd tteduins thus fable of the B. Heidi oi And and Tfcumdi. 
So before Moab wore the Kmim, sons of Anak, defeated by 
Ctmdorlaomer, whom Abram, with his three hundred young 
men, routed and the Ktuo or N*tions and othor kings two or 
three, which were in this outriding, with him. If Abraham 
alone had throe hundred men, Abraham was a nomad tribe, and 
greater than many sub-trihes which are now-a-days in nomad 
Arabia. We read also of the children of Ammon that they 
succeeded to the giants, Zaiuzumniiiu. 

When this land came to bo weakened, it would be soon 
partly forsaken, as lying open upon tho Boduin marches : the 
lew people would draw together in the stronger villages, the 
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on (lying hamlets would bo left without inhabitant. An insecure 
eountry behind them, the fallen places would not be rebuilt. In 
any such discouragement Somites are wont to emigrate, and 
where they come they will settle tkemselTes, with littlo looking 
backward to return. After their tradition, under Skcblb ibn 
Tubbai tho land war not yet desolate ; the Aarab d-Agaba 
destroyed all. they say, in times of IbIbid.— nomads from el- 
Yenien which from strong beginnings are to-day a miserable 
remnant of herdsmen under the aheykh of the town, inhabiting 
about Kcrak, and others of them by the Red Sea. Afterward 
they say the B. Helal harried thii country, in their passing 
by to Egypt.. Hither eimc David with the warfarers of Israel 
in the ancient days, and having got the better of the Moabites 

e iose king before had dealt very kindly with him, and saved 
father and mother from king Saul) " be cast then., we read, 
to tho ground and measured them in three p«r(i with n lino, 
two para ha killed, the third left he alive." Moses. David. 
Mohammed are all one in this ; ns leaders of Semitic factions 
they are ethnicides. With tho sword of tie destroying angel 
they hew God’s way before them in the wood of God's world. 
In tho legend of the kings of Israel when Jebornm and Jiho- 
shaphat. go up together with the kirg of Edom against the 
king of Moab thov hear that charge of Elisha, but contrary 
to the word of Moses, " Smite ye every city of theirs, and fell 
every good tree, and stop all wells of water, and mar every good 
piece of land with stones” and they did so indeed.— “ They 
bent down the cities, and on every good ground every man 
cast his atone, they stopped all the wells of water and felled 
all the good trees.” The plains of Moab ire now laat of all 
trodden down br tho Bednw, according to that cry of Jeremiah, 
“ Many pastors hare destroyed my vineyard ; they have trodden 
uiv pleasant portion under foot and made a di-solate wilderness." 
And' now the gravelly waste face of the soil is cattle-trodden 
and parched as it were to brick, under this burning sunshine. 
Moab is called God’s washpot, perhops for the veins of water 
in these limestones. But that which I bn*e thought remark- 
ablo in tbsce ruined village countries, ia that their ancuat 
people were stone builder*, whereas tbs Mohammedans inhabit- 
ing after them are at this day clay builders. The prophets of 
old threatened to pour down their stones, and that they should 
beocme as heaps in tho fields and u* plan tings of a vineyard. 

Kcrak is now a small rude town and her people, of the 
nomad speech, are perhaps of Moabitish blood and partly immi- 
grants. It » so populous in the ores of the disponed nomads 
that they call it d-Medina. The City. The site is a sharp plat- 
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form hill of limestone, environed by tlm winding of a deep 
ooornb. Ibrahim Pasha, a9 he went up to Syria, took this place 
with a bloody assault of Ids Egyptian and Albanian soldiery : 
he shut up their sbeykh in prison and left behind him a garrison ; 
bat his men were after a few months oreipo wered by the 
ferocious peasants, who jealous of their immemorial liberties, 
and fearing lest they should be taxed os subjects to any foreign 
power, are a*, all times robcls to the far-off Syrian government. 
Their rock I saw might be taken without bloodshed, by cutting 
off the only water, which springs in the deep without ; or 
Iicrulr could be occupied at unawares in the spring-time of the 
year, when nearly all the villagers lie encamped abroad in tent* 
as the nomads, for the summering of their cattle. I found them 
lodged in worsted booths in two main camps, as the Aarab, in 
the desert beforo the town; and there a a third lesser ramp 
of Greek Christians which, of late times, are suffered to dwell 
here in Bedain country, at the gate of Arabia ; but they 
are less worthy and hospitable than the Moslems, their formal 
religion is most in pattering and dumb superstition. They 
have a church building of St. George : a lickdisb peasant priest 
nod another Syrian his drawn are their clergy. It id strange 
here to soo th» Christian religion administered in the tents 
of Kedar ! I could not find that tltosc gospellers had any con- 
soionco ol the sanctity of Christ's lore : to the stronger Moslems 
I would sooner resort, who are of frank mind and, more than 
the other, fortified with the Arabian virtue. Neverthclow 
Mohammedans eetoem of tho Christiana and tlieir priest*' faith, 
in the matter of n deposit : this i* over their fantasy ol tho 
Nnsara. We have seen the nilgrimoge treasurers are Christiana, 
and we always find aliens taken to these trusts, in the Moham- 
medan governments. Mohammed has made overy follower of 
hi*, with his many spending and vanishing wives, a* walker upon 
quicksands ; bnt Christ’s religion contains a man in all, which 
binds him in single marriage. The Moslem town-sheyldi deals 
tolerantly with them, they are part of his “ manv,” but the 
Christians complain of vexations; they aro all' rude men 
together. They have sometime attempted and Had vet a mind 
to go from the place, and buying tho rights of tho soil, that is 
their peace, of tho Beduins. for little money, to occupy Ammhn : 
but they remain at Kerak where they were born and aro towns- 
men. and there is less to fear. Besides there is variance between 
Mohammed the elreykh of the [ih.ee and his next coiuin Khalil, 
with their nearly equal factions, and each pari rpoaks the 
Christian tioighoour f air , for the help that is rammed in thrir 
matchlocks, and those Naa&*» are hardy mountaineers. Bat 
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tho rndo Moslem* look askance upon the Christians’ unknown 
rites, sa if they were some impure mysteries. These Moslems 
show a sepulchre of Noah, who is notwithstanding boned, st 
great length, in other places. The Christians’ sheep are marked 
down the obino with a threefold cross ■ f \ \ ■ Near 

the town I entered two long ancient gallerire, in tbc limestone 
ruck : one of them, iu the valley near Khanzira, is hewn cowards 
s spring head. 

Slchantmed Hejdly the sheykh b bomeborn, hat his father 
or else his grandsire was an incoming rich peasant-body from 
J. tl-KhalU, the mountains of Hebron ; for which cause any 
who are less his friends disdain him aa a theylh fellah, “ a 
peasant lord " they say " to rule them ! " Bo is strong handed, 
ambitious, a bird of prey ; and they, barbarous subjects who 
will not be guided by reason, are ruled by strength,— sad that 
is olttime plain violence. Opon such a sheykh lies all the 
daily burden of the public hospitality. This peasant duke, 
whom thoy call a " SoolUn,” taxes the next riftagn Khansira 
and holds the poorer sort of nomad* in the country about at his 
obedience. The Beduins even of the Ghror, that deep under- 
lying Deud 8c* plain, aro his tributaries, a poor-spirited folk 
consumed with fevers, and almost black of tbc much heat and 
moisture. So his name, as you alight at any tents of Moab, is 
first in every man’s mouth ; for all this ho is a prisoner in his 
own circuit, nor durst bo seen, if he would, without safe con- 
duct, at Jerusalem or Damascus. Just he is and constant, a 
politic ruler, as are always the Arab sheykhs, among his own 
people. The Kcrakcn* arc half Beduish, and Mcbauimed had 
not learned letters. For the dispatch of his affair* he has 
commonly some stranger by him as his secretary. It was a 
Christian' when I visited him. one newly escaped hither for an 
homicide, at Bethlehem, (Kerak, beyond the governed country, 
ia n suro refoue ; such outlaw live of tho public hospitality). 
I hoard Mojclly ipoak a good word, some complaint being 
brought before him. ‘ that he would be no party in any dispute 
between Moslem and Nasriny ; * nevertheless the smooth 
Christian homicide, who behaved himself here a* a person of 
civil integrity, whispered in my ear “ Huve thou a care of them, 
for these fear not Ullah." Mohammed, cock of this hill, of a 
haughtv Arabian beauty, is, they say. a trembler in the field ; 
better ’him were to oomb his betrd delicately in a pedlar s 
glass with hi3 wives at borne, than show his tine skin to flying 
lead and their speary warfare. ( 

Neighbours to the town upon the north are tho B. Hameydy : a 
mere stone marks their bounds, hnjar miasm, which stands within 
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tight of Kerak. It is a tribe, as the rest, which had on In red of old 

i tbe sword. The patriarch of the ancient Balk* Aral: is named 
el-Ghienntm. With tho Syrian Hoj government they bobs 
for rile and treacherous, but are posses -ora o! the most excellent 
strains of A rib hories, and in this fresh and plain country there 
it always plenty of wild pasture. Good friends were them in 
the field with those of the town, until of late there fell among 
them a savage division. It happened for the silver of the 
Franks, who had treated with the sheykh of Kerak, for that 
written stone which lav at Dihdn. (Dibon) in tho hills of Moab 
arid load of tho B. Homey dy. I saw the place, there weee 
fallen down ruins as of some very small village and perhaps 
a tempi:. Mohammed Mojelly, they told me, sent for this 
(ifoabite) stone ; which laid then upon two mules' backs was 
tome to Jeruialem : and Mohammed, with a few bright Frankish 
pounds, thought kimvlf vastly well rewarded, since he had 
only delivered a block, and that was not his own. The 
Harneydy hearing of his gains, their aheykhs rode to Kerak 
to require of Mejellv a just partition of the price ; but when 
any Arab hat closed the hand upon a penny, for all his smiting 
and grave goodly words it comes not forth again. Then tbo 
B. Harneydy fell by night upon tho tents of the Kerakera from 
the north ; it was the Christians’ esmo, in which part lies their 
inheritance : they killed five and toox a score of matchlocks, 
abo there fell of the nornads three meD. The Christians said 
further, the Tranks had sent other forty pounds, ‘for their five 
lira,' from Jerusalem. The Harneydy were now retired from 
that sido of the wilderness, and the townsmen durst no more 
pisa their embittered neighbours, except it were by night-time. 
Mohammed Said Pasha, who was governor that year of the 
Parana, would show me ly this example when I visited him. the 
peril of my going down to Mod din S&lio ; for said he, if I removed 
some stone from thence, hurlv-burliee might ensue and blood b« 
shod in that wild country ! threescore rr.cn he told me (magnify- 
ing the number*) had perished for the block carried from DIbin. 

We marched this day, the seventh from Muzeyrib, twelve 
bouts ; aud before evening, descending in no mo coombs of these 
limes tono downs, I saw many heaps of stones, which whether to 
mark a way, or graves, or places of cursing, or " heaps of witness " 
are common in all the Semitic desert countries. We came 
down upon a causey with a little bridge, made for the camels' 
pasaigc over the slippery loam, to our encampment in Wndy 
el-HiUy, which divides the uplands of Moab and Rdom : a sandy 
Myl-strand or torrent, shelving out of the wilderness. In this 
bottom stands tho Haj kella ; lower it is a narrow valley ard 
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deep. with ft brook (perhapi the brook Zared of Moses) running 
oat Vo the Dead Sea. Such deeps are all the limestone wadies 
descending from the eastern uplands, as Zerke, Mojeb, W. Kerab, 
beautiful with wild garden grounds and underwoods of the 
blossoming oleander, the pasture of the Christians' bees, (but 
thoraof only a savouries* honnj,) to the Jordan and the alluvial 
lake valley. But where is the much stuff of these deep worn 
water furrows ? how many solid miles of whitish loamy matter 
borne down by these brooks in the pas 4 , millenniums, lie DOt 
spread out now upon the Jordan and Salt Valley bottoms ! 
Under the kella is ft now cistern to bo filled by llio freshet, for 
the well cl stinking water within the tower is ruinous. After 
the long summer wo found nothing in the birket to drink, but 
the shift of waterere was sent out, Wiving men which had gone all 
day upon their feet, to seek a cattle pool wnne miles lower in the 
vallcv and formerly known to me. It is a wild garden of rose- 
laurel and rashes.' but from whence they brought again only 
water putrifying with the staling of the nomads’ camels, which 
ever thus as they drink, envenom that little precious gift of 
water which is in the desert. This, which we oould not drink, 
must now servo to our cooking. Other names of this valley ore 
IV. A Air a and W. Fellah. T found below the pools, at my 
former coming, in the first days of June, a wild pasture ground 
of thick grass nearly a yard high, where some Beduir^i hut thtm 
arrived with their cattle ; Aarah d-Hafya, a feeble tribe of 
Sbobek. I woo noblv entertained by their hearty old ehoykh 
HajdlAn, who killed a ehocp to Lis gnests’ “upper. Here were 
manv wild boars, ravagere of the com plots, then in the ear, of 
the kella soldiery : the brook below breaks from the cosy bed of 
the wadv. In all these valley streams are a multitude of »inaJl 
fishes, not unlike fry of chub, of a leaden colour. The Korak 
Christiana are zealous to ehow to clrangers a little croas-shaped 
bone in them, near the head, which they think to be divine 
testimony of the Mcsiiahi religion. I found in the kella a 
oarriion of (We men, with their Kerak wives and familiar. 




CHAPTER II. 

ntl M0DNT4IK or IDO* : ARABIA FIT RAM. 

Manta Stir, or /«&•! Slum, it iip\ and c*&l. TU Flint lad. at iroiia 
Vdr**- TU Hamah oj J. SUrro. JotSoMo. Bdt.it tiler- Mount Stir a 
land af mini. Berra of F-km. UtSahtmt ckixnt e\aitgtd la doner. Maan. 
TUir fattioni. ilotl pure ait. Journey uatuard .o £Vfco. Sijhl of Bond 

Mar. M«a R*p,lU. Fillafa. tf F.iam ignorant In li.it «I ifkn. A.>«! o/ 

lAt I® iJ. fiUattrt of IU tnSey of Fein. TUir lilt. of PUrath and Moat. 
Bara : lit nonuirab. 1U SCi, On, Mtr.nl liar. Ucitin Lot. Graaf. " TU 
ITUi of Mon." TU land of St. “ TU Conlromrry af Zion" Day and David, 
lamta nrdhtmi lo IU Aia&i Gif. TU Biona SSeyki ton JaL Bid tad- 
riant lad of Bdm. TU Syrian lark. An ofrU. Hemou from Moxn. TU 
hrtrl plain. TU lamp.y pntait of Itrul In lU ieted. Pauenjerf ad 
(,-awm' iumii and Und namtr. 

IIkcu tho 19—20 November our tents were stiffened by the 
night’s frost. Mount Soir or J. Shorn before U3 (iterra is 
interpreted high), is high and cold, and tho Arabs' summer 
clothing is as nakedness in the winter season. The land is 
open, not a rook or tree or any good bush to hear oft the iey 
wind ; it is reported, os a thing of a lato memory, that wayfaring 
companies and their cattle have starved, pooling this way over 
in tne winter months. In the night they perished together, 
and tbo mon were found lying by tho cold ash-pits of their 
burned-out watch-Srra. Not far from this wady, in front, begins 
that flint beach, which lies strewn over great part of the mountain 
of E*au ; a stony nakedness blackened by the weather : it is a 
head of gravel, whose earth was wasted by tbo winds and s ocular 
rains. This land-face of pebbles shines vapouring in tbo clear 
Run, and they are polished as tho atones and even the mountains 
in Sinai by the aj&j or dust-bearing blasts. Tho wide-spread and 
often three-fathom deep bed of gravel, is the highest platform 
of land in all that province ; the worn flint-stones are of the 
washed chalk rock lying beneath, in which are massy (tabular) 
Biiieioua vein* : wo aoo such gravol to bo laid oat in shallow 
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streaming water, but rinca this :* tho highest ground, frum 
whence that wash 0 i water ? The land-height if 4000 feet above 
the sea ! The Arabs name ill this region Ard S\wncm> the 
Flint-Ground ; the same which is in the o!d Geographers Arabia 
Petr ota. But, a marvel ! this gravel is not ancient, as the 
antiquity of man ; I haTe found in it such wrought fiint instru- 
ments as we have from some river and lake gravels and loams 
of Europe. Journeying from this wady, we passed six or seven 
ancient mile-stones by tho wayside, without inscriptions. At 
twelve miles’ cud wo crossed the head of a deep and dry torrent 
(or styl] named by the Hij Durf td-Drawtth M butter-skins of the 
poor Derwishea,” whose course is not west to the Dead Sea ward, 
bat eastward in the desert : so they say " all this land ' seyU ' (or 
shelves, so that the shower-waters flow) towards the Tchdl Bag- 
dad." In the hollow banks, when last I came by, I had found 
% night’s lodging. Further in our march we nee the eoil under 
our feet strangely bestrewed with lavs, whose edge is marked 
upon the gravel-land as it were a drift which is come from the 
westward, where we see certain black vulcanic bergs. Here, 
and where we journeyed still for fifty more miles, Esau’s land is 
a great barrennea* of gravel stones. Wo arc in the marches of 
the Hot&yiat. not a small Reduin nation, whose borders are the 
two sous. They are liker nomad fellahln than Beduias ; many 
among them use husbandry, all are tent-dweiler*.— I should not 
wonder were they found to be Nabateans. l\m Jeysty 10 sbeykh 
of the HoweytAt Da r&vc&Ahu, of the mountain of Edom ; in 
bk circuit is Petra. Early in tho afternoon we passed by a 
broken turret : so small a sign of bnxnan hinds is comfortable 
to the eyes in this deeolaU country. From hence three hours 
eastward upon the desert side, are the ruins of some con- 
si dcrablc place, JUnvxa or Burma. 

Before sunset wo corrx* to encamp a littlo abort of tho 
KcUat Amy , where i3 but a cistern for rain water, kept by 
two lubbers, 80U3 of old Damascene tower-guards and of Shobek 
mothers; but commonly they live at home in their village. 
My pilgrimage companions would hardly believe me that I hid 
drank after rain tho year before of this lirket, they had never 
found wAter there. Some miles from thence, westward, are 
ruins of a place which the Arabs name Jarrfanfo, I went aside 
to see it at my former passing : and that there is shadow and 
shelter, it 13 often a lurking place of land-loping Beduw, eo that 
of tho armed company with whom I rode, there was one only 
who would follow me for a reward. I found a four-square town 
wall nearly thirty feet high and dry building in courses/ of the 
wild Uva blocks. There are comer towers and two m:d-bastioaa 
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apon a sidtt, tho whole area is not great : T taw within hnt high 
heaps o? tho fallen down lava housc-tuilding. a round arch in 
*.ht» midst and a small b:rket. What mean these loft)’ walls ; is 
not the site too small for a city ? neither is the soil very tit 
hereabout for husbandry ; less town than fortress, it might be 
a jrraeiiAium, in these part3, upon the trade road. Thereby 
stands a black vulcanic mountain which ii n landmark seen 
irom Maan. Here passing, in my former journeys, we saw 
Aarab horsemen which approached us : we being too many for 
thorn, they came but to beg insolently a handful of tobacco. 
In their camps such would be kind busts ; but had wo falleu 
into their hands in the desert we should have found them 
fiends, they would have stripped us. and perehinoe in a savage 
wantonness have cut some of onr throats. These were three 
long-haired Beduina that hid us salaam (peace] ; and a fourth 
shock-haired oyelops of the desert, whom the ftaalocas of their 
marts had outstripped, trotted in after them, nnoouthly seated 
upon the rawbone' narrow withers of his dromedary, with- 
out saddle, without bridlo, and only as an herdsman driving 
her with his voice und the camel-stick. His fellows rode 
with naked lop and unshod upon their beautiful mares’ bare 
backs, the halter in on., hand, and the long balanced Unoe, 
wavering upon the shoulder, in the other. Wo should think 
thorn sprawling riders ; for a boast or warlike exercise, in the 
prcsenc-3 of our armed company, they let os view how fairly 
>hoy could ride a career and turn : striking bock heels and 
seated low. with preeaed thighs, they parted at a hand-galop, 
made a toarnev or two easily apon the plain ; and now wheeling 
wide, they betook themselves down in tho desert, every man 
bearing and handling his spear as at point to strike a foo- 
uan ; so fetching a compass mid we marching, they a little out 
of breath oamo gallantly again. Under the mo'st ragged of 
these riders war a very perfect young and startling chestnut 
mare,— so aliapely there are only few among them. ' Never 
combed by her rude master, but all shining beautiful and 
gentle of herself, she seemed a darling lifo upon that savage 
soil not worthy of her gracious pasterns : the strutting tail 
flowed down oven to the ground, and tho mano (or/a) was shed 
by the loving nurture of her mother Nature. 

The settled folk in Arabian oountry, are alwara envious 
haters of the nomads that encompass them, in their oases 
islands, with tho danger of tbo desert. Three with whom T 

C m eyed, were the captain of tho haj road at Maan and 
score of soldiery, tho meat being armed pewantry of the 
place, which came driving a government herd of goats, (the un- 
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willing contribution of tint f»w untubmitted Trinmoan villages) 
to still them at Nabltia (Sichem). Shots were fired by some of 
them in the rear in contempt of tbo Boduw, whose mares, 
at every gunfire, shrank and sprang under them, so that the 
men. with tbeir loitse seal? were near falling over tho horsco’ 
houii. " Nay Sir:! ” they cried bark. " nay Sirs, why fray ye 
our mures ? " Tha Beduw thus looking over their shoulders, 
the peasantry shot tho more, hoping to boo them miscarry ; he 
of the beautiful filly sat already apt® his bonw’s neck, the 
others were almost dislodged, flo the officer called to them, 
•' Hold lads ! " and “ have done loda ! ” and they " Our gune went 
off. wellah. as it were of themselves." And little cared they, as 
half desperate moD, that had not seen a cress of their pay in 
sixteen months, to obey the words of their scurvy commander. 
They marchod with a pyrrhie dancing and beating tho tambour ; 
it ia a looping counter and tripping high in measure, whilst 
they chant in wild manner with waving* of tho body 3nd 
fighting aloft in the air with the drawn sword. Those Bf-duins 
roughly demanded concerning me " And who is bo ? " It was 
answered " A Nasrany."— by which name, of evil omen, tbo 
nomads oould only understand a calamity in their land: and 
they arrogantly again in their throats " Liko to this one see 
ye bring no more hither ! " As 1 heard their word, I shouted 
*• Arrest, lay hands on them!” 'lhoy thought it tirno to be 
gone, and without leave-taking they turned from us and woo 
quickly ridden under the horizon. 

The pilgrimage sot forward betimes on the morrow; the 
signal gunfire heard in front, a moment before the sun rising, 
the caravan halted and we alighted a few minutes for the 
morning prayer. Westward appeared the highlands of Shobek. 
noon our loft hand wnro low ranging hills in the desert. Seir 
(interpreted rough woodland), this high and fresh country, was 
of old times settled, upon all its western borders, (beyond the 
wilderness Of stones) ; the khurbels there of antique small 
towns, villages and hamlets aro not fewer than those of 
J. Kerak. Beside Moon, the road station, the land is now 
d delate, saving four or five good villages, which yet remain 
from antiquity in the high and watered western coast, over- 
looking the Ghror and Valley of Salt- Of these is Bosra 
(Busn'ru), Amos threatens her palaces ; thorc. say tho Arabs, are 
tall standing (Roman) ruins. We held on over the black llint 
gravel face of this limestone plain, always at on even height, 
near 4000 feet, till two hours after noon, when we had sight 
of Maan, and came where in a torrent bed are laid bare certain 
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groat tubers (also common in the country next about) of the 
iicno rock underlying : these aro “ tho carcasct of ancient 
kafirs." Here by the fable, stood an antique idolatrous city, 
until a voice tailing from heaven upou them, they became 
these stark otonM. I saw many pilgrims alighted to take 
up pebbles and cut at the cursed stone kafirs ; whilst the Huj 
service, grown old upon the road, having once cast their stones 
as novices, pass bv with a weary indifference. 

Maan is a merkez (centre or rest station) of tho haj road, an- 
other i» ModSiu Sllib, beforo Medina. Wo arrive, salutel by 
tho firing of our artillery, mounted upon a rising ground, beside 
the long moving lines of the caravan, which mss westward 
0! the village to tboir encampment, where little flag 3 are flying 
upon all tho paviliona : over our Iga's great tent is tho lean and 
crippling lion o! Persia. At Main I was well known, since in 
my former passage whon I camo hither from Egypt and Sinai, 
I had stayed tboro twenty days. I dreaded the great Haj 
officers would here remember me, in tboir leisure, and send 
through the encampment to seok out the " Frenjy," and I should 
be turned back at the birders of Arabia and it was so, they 
sought for me. Maan, the only village now upon this desolate eide 
of J. Sberra, began to be colonised, they say, in the last three 
centuries ; when here, upon an old rainod ate, was founded 
a principal Haj station about the kella, made by the Sultan 
Selim, a benefactor and builder upon the pilgrimage road. 
Such a garrison station w,vv old Maan, under the Bounins and in 
Mohammed's ago, upon tho highway of tho Sobean traffic and 
first in the brow of Syria to those ascending from Arabia. 
A gunshot from Maan, upon the north, are ruins which they 
coll now Ilammam ; there is a vast dry cistern, unlike the 
work of this country, of brick walls, sixty pucea upon a side, 
which w«u fed by a little oonduit pipe, now was tod, from 
a spring at Uhaamia. Of the old town, only a few great 
upright stonea and waste walla are yet standinz, some aro laid 
with mortar and even plastered within, but the most is dry- 
building ; the good masonry has been broken up for stones to 
build tho kolla : also I ww at M&&11 two cbapiUra of ancient 
marble pillar*, ami upon them somo aculp tired barbaric omv 
meat of basket or network. Hammam. if it be not Arabic, 
resembles a biblical name Honiara, which we read in the line 
of Esau ; we read Shammah also in the lineage of Esau. Phem- 
mia ia a aster village, half a mihi west from Maan ; there aro 
hve or six score inhabitants, and at Maan two hundred, ghom- 
mla is pleasanter and fruitful, her green corn-field, are watered 
by a slender spring, her villagers aro of a peaceful behaviour : 
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her (veils are many, the houghs of her fruit-trees hang over 
the clay orchard walls into the inhuman desert. Sbetuuua and 
Maan are such doubth ss as the “ fenced cities ” of old. They ur« 
clay walled, but walls and towers are lull of breaches, as in all 
tbo Arab places. The Haj government established here in late 
years 3 station of horse troopers and Ageyl riders, which should 
keep the pilgrimage highway, and tame the insolence of the 



Jieduw. Maau was for a while full of tents, and quarters were 
built at Sbotnnria ; but this Turkish policy also was short lived. 
At Maan the mukowwonu nod merchants leave a part of 
their heavy wares and furnitures, because of the intolerable 
cost of carriage upon the backs of camels. There is a sealed 
storehouse and over it an officer, Mud).' rl-mal, where their 
goods aro deposited. There is also in the Haj train certain 
government carriage ; and first the camels charged with the 
Saltan's yearly gift for the service (mostly fine oil for the lamps) 
of tbo temples at Medina and Mecca ; then the year’s rations of 
all the kellaU along the road. Corn might be bad here at half 
the Damascus price, from Korak and Shobok ; but because 
of the perpetual insecurity of the outlying country they keep 
the old custom, to fetch all up from the Hauran to Damascus, 
and carry it down again in the pilgrimage ; 80 that one sack 
cc 6 ts them as much as three sacks would bo naturally worth, 
at Maan. Tbo shops at Maun are of small salesmen to the 
Bcduina ; they are mostly traders come over from llebron. 
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A lower quarter of (.lie day Tillage, in thu wady, * lands lately 
rained; it happened by the political malady of thu Arab*. 
There is a saying, ii any stranger enquire of the first met 
of Mann, were it even a child, " Who is bore the shi-ykb ? " he 
would answer him " I am lie," They are very factious light 
beads, their minds nro divided betwixt supine recklessness and 
a squalid avarice, When I formerly lodged hero I heard with 
discomfort of mind their hourly squabbling, as it were rats in 
a tub, with loud wrangling over every trifle as of fiend* in the 
end of the world. It i» a proverb here, that a man will sUv 
the son of his mother for an old ahoo-lootbcr. The breach wa*» 
this : fomo children disputed for an apple, the strife increased, 
men rose from the clay benches, men cumo forth from the 
thresholds, and drawing to their partialities, every hot head 
cried down, despised and threatened his contraries. Men 
armod themselves, and the ciders' reverence was weak to 
appease this strong sedition. Barbarous shoutings are answered 
with bloody words; they ran apart from both rides to their 
quarters and as every man entered his OOttftge there he shut 
himself m and fortified the door ; then ho mounted upon his day 
root to shoot against the next hostile houses. None ot them 
durst come forth more in nil that year, for their adversaries 
would let shots fly at him from their house terraces. Upon 
both sides they sow the harvest ripen and stand out so long, 
without reapers, that all their bread wai lost ; at length aso 
their pleasant autumn fruits, hanging ruddy in Che orchards, 
rotted before their eye*. There fell eight beleaguered ebum- 
p:ona, m eight men! ha. betide some it was said who perished 
with hunger. In this tune many, not partisans, had abandoned 
Maan; the most went to settle themselves in the Hainan- 
all tho areoU traders removed to Sbemrcfn.— These Eve's sons 
wore lost for the apple at Maan ! even the peasant suldierv had 
token part with their seditious fellow-vilUgwu, but tho end was 

Xfl . T fw at ^ ret °™iDg of tho Ilaj, enclosed their 

place with he caravan guari. drew out the bunier-storved 
note™ and binding their ringleaders and the shevkhs, carried 
them, about twenty person*, to prison in Damascus. Stranger* 
couiit the people of Maan of Jewish blood. Having " The fairness 
or their young women fades from tho first child-bearing, and 
the name Horan is common among them ; "-but this is becai*. 
they are neighbours to Mount Hor, where is a shrine of Aaron 
taut ct the village b the drsort ground Ard cl-Kti'n (also 

Hll V "7 tnbe , °°» ‘ n ‘hero quarters,) and 

full of the limestone tubers, whereof they- fondly imagine 
hamlets and villages. The lesser knot-stones are like HolSud 
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choes* 3 , “ which the angels cast oat of their bands from Heaven 
upon an impious generation ” : a spring ia seen there of ancient 
work hewn back in the limestone rock. A mile to the north is 
a ruined village Afcrfrdb upon a rising ground, the dry-built 
houso-wolb of atone yet standing ; the chambers nro very 
small, is in all the rained places. Tbe air is most pure at 
Maan, the summer nights fresh, and in the ending of April 
were yet chill at this great altitade. In winter the snow lies 
commonly somewhilc upon the ground. The ra*nn or clari- 
fied Beduiu butter of this droughty highland is esteemed 
above other, in Syria. Oftentimes in the forenoons, 1 saw a 
mirage over the flint plains ; within my experience, none could 
mistake the Arabian desert mirage for water. The spring is 
scant at ilaan and failing j it comes to them from an ancient 
dripping well-gallery, as it were a mine for water, (like 
those at Siena in Italy), and such are not seldom seen in 
these old dry countries opened to greot length underground 
unon some vein cf water, having many mouths to the air. 
Water in wells at Shemmia and llaan lies at leas than throo 
falhouw ; the freshets go out in the desert. Walking in the 
torrent bed »t Moan my eyes lighted upon,— and I took up, 
moved and astonished, one after another, seven flints chipped to tn 
edge, {the before mentioned. : we must suppose them of rational, 
that is an human labour. But what was that old human kindred 
which inhabited the land so long before the Semitic race ? Does 
not the word of Isaiah. there imitating perhaps the people’s «ryuf, 
come to our hearts concerning them ? — “ What was tho rock 
whence ye were hewn, and tbe hole of the pit whence 70 were 
digged ! r> (*oo fig. pp. 36 and 37). 

At that time I went over tbe moorland to Shobek in the 
village laud of Edom. After fifteen miles is a principal ruined 
site TTUieri h ; the ancient town is built at a strong spring, 
welling forth in a great waterbrook. There are ground walls 
of squared stones and round arche3 of regular masonry, and 
small dry-built chambers of the old private houses. I saw a 
passage leading under the earth with a side ehmnbar, ol the 
bast masonry ; also rude chapiters of pillars and fragments of 
white marble, of which all the best was, they sav, carried tc 
Damascus, long ago, for those beautiful pavements of tho courts 
of their bouses' : there b an aqueduct ending in solid towers, 
which they call water-mills. In this good forsaken soil aro 
outlying corn plots of Maan ; the harvest they must halve 
with the Beduins. who arc lords of the desert. Here lav cow a 
camp of them. The iniquitous sbeykhs had put in them cares 
to graze the villagers’ standing com. Though in to good 
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a country, enma among thorn T *bw «n so poor, that they 
had no booth to shield them from the weather ; only a little 
hair-cioth sad was set up before them upon a state, to bear 
oS the night blast These Howeytit sat upon the three sides 
of a square before ub in the alley kh’s tent, which is usage of 
the feUahia, half nomads, ir. tbo village* of Edom : their women 
are not veiled. Green is this upland, in the coding of May, 
under the Syrian sky, with wild grassy herbage. An hour 
beyond, arc dry-built' ruins of a fenced village, MotUhma. An 
hour later another, HHtn ; an hour before Sfcobek at a brook - 
sido, the ruina Nejjel ; the land is open limeslono downs and 
coombB. A little more, and we came to (he brink of the 
mountain of Esau, and looked down into the hazy deep of the 
sunken Dead Sea land and Wmbj c'-Arala : the ground might 
be five thousand feet beneath m, Thu bluish dark aaddlehc»d 
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of a sandstono mountain appear'd a little wide to the south- 
ward below our feet, this is mount Hor (Jebd Saidna Hariin) 
which stands behind Petra. We came here to a summer camp 
of the Shobekera, who like thaw of Kerak, aro half the year 
lodged abroad in the wilderness, in booths, as the nomads ; 
rude good follow* and hospitable, not subject to any strange 
Government, very jealous of their liberties. Shobek, .If on* 
JUgaHx of the crusaders, was over the next bent: but the 
aaoykh said I should never come in thither, except for much 
money. Then he promised I ahould see their deep old draw- 
well and a KdGc inscription. It is froui an obscure tradition of 
the crusaders, that these unlettered peasants fanatically abhor 
the name of Frcngiei. The tall villager was not a lord bom. 
but by the bull foroe of his body and the armed support of 
hi3 partisans, had of late made himself sheykh. " What wot 
any man," exclaimed 8trongbn»wns, " that I was not one como 
to spy their place, and the Frengiee would enter afterward 
to take the country “? ” This honest host fed ns largely in his 
great tent of a sheep boiled (Bucb here is their marvel loos 
abundance] in butter-milk. For Israel ascending from Sinai 
this was a land that (lowed with milk indeed. 

The Iduaean. villagers are noted to bo without formal 
knowledge of religion. It rooms fceridos tho ebrino and chapel- 
of-rags of Aaron upon Mount Hnr they huvo no mrrjids (mosques), 
or any other canonical observance than to circumcise their mtdo 
children. At Moan 1 have heard a tale of them that may seem 
a faolo. “ Years ago there camo op a jealous elder from the 
wilderness of Hebron to Bosra, where he saw some men wanning 
themselves in a field at n great fire they had made of olive 
timber, and went and sat down by them. After tidings, the 
venerable man beginning to preach to them of tho common 
faith, he reproved their ignorance, lamenting to God that, 
knotting not now to pray, and not fasting in ramadan, or yielding 
tribute to lawful government, they worn in danger to fall down, 
at the last, into hell fire. The peasants, who listened maliciously, 
answered. ‘ We shall put thee in first, thou old man. Fellows, 
we have heard the words of him enough : more wood ! ’ And 
they thrust him in, and dinging on timber, let him lie and 
barn, not fearing that this strange blood should ever bo required 
ol them." 

There are no more wine-fats at Bosra, bat her fields are 
oven now fruitful vineyards. The Hebrew prophets at all times 
rail with bitter enmity of enl neighbourhood against tho Peraean 
countries : we may gather out of their words that these were 
com and vino lands. Isaiah seema to signify that Edom was 
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full of small cul t l*i ; they to-day abound npon this mountain 
side. The greatest sheep flock? which I have seen of the Arabs 
were in tho rocky coomb-land (the country of Isaiah’s rams of 
Nebaiotli) between Shobek and PetrB. whither I now went. 
The roclc i.i fall of beds and shelves of tabular Hint : ia tho best- 
sheltered places are corn plots of the neighbourin'? villager*, ord 
haul, nourished only by the rain. Some outlying fallows are tilled 
by a kind of neinad peasantry, dwelling hereabout in tents at 
ail times, and not accounting themselves BeduicB. Ono of them 
being my muleteer in this journey, I passed a night iu their 
ononmpmeiit ; but tho tribe ii nnmo is not now in mv remem- 
brance. They inhabit the sod in peace, for they pay the" brother- 
ship ” to all Bednins, even to those by Modain Salih, two hundred 
uiika to the southward ; thus none preying upon them they 
increase continually. I think I have seen (locks of five hundred 
head couched at night before some tents of thoir koutcholda. 
This limestone moorland, of so great altitude. resembles Europe, 
and there are hollow park-like grounds with evergreen oak 
timber. After nine miles upon a rising ground are rude dry- 
built ruins Ehiddd, and some limestone caverns ; the place is 
like Kurmol, where Nabal dwelt, eastward below Flcbrcn. 
We may think those high borders were anciently hardly less 
peopled than the be3t parts of settled Syria at this day. The 
air is so light, tho bright shining spring sun was little bot 
here at noonday ; we passed by some other mined sites, they 
oro always seen beside springs. 

Wo begun to descend over a criggod limn-roek, beset with 
juniper, towards Wady Udsa. Moses’ valley, that is Potra, now 
appearing as a deop cleft very far below us. Wo saw an 
encampment of worsted booths, but not of Bednw. These were 
summering peur-inla of W. Musa : ‘heir village is E!ju above 
Petra. My guide whispered in my ear, “ -.h«e were perilous 
fellows that cared nothing for captain at Moan and bnj-road 
government ; it might be Shey'.dn if they happened to detain 
me.” The sbeykhs came out to moot us, but when we entered 
the chief tent they said we should not pais to-day, and one 
asked with tho Arabs’ maliciousness, if I had no mind to remain 
a moon with them. They made coffee, but chided with my 
driver protesting “ that though the world besides might bo open 
passage, yet to is not W. MQsa, no, wellah ! nor they men to be 
commanded whether by Sultan or realm I ” They were churls, 
and whilst they pleased I should bn hero their captive guest. 
Heavy U their long day of idleness, they slumber every hour and 
smoke tobacco : some of them I have ’seen toss pebbles in their 
hard fists, to drive the time awav. At length, the sur. sating, 
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a mighty trencher is fetched in of porridge {jerrUk), and all 
present *aro partakers of the bountiful poor mess. The night, 
advanced, we lie down in our places on the earth, to sleep ; but 
then the sinners of goats trooping in from the night air, walked 
over our faces every hour till the morning light. 

The worthy Btnokhardt who in oar fathers’ tiino advonturing 
this way down to Egypt, happily lighted upon tbo forgotten site 
af Petra, found these peasants already of a fresh behaviour. 
He appeared to them at a Syrian stranger and a Moslem, yet 
hardly they Buffered hini to pass by the monuments and ascend 
to sacrifice hie lamb upon Mount Hor. Europeans visiting Petra 
oommonly lament the robber violence of t.heae Hljy villagers ; 
but the same wore now very good to me, sinco I eamo to them 
in a red cap from the part of the Dowla, and had eaten bread 
with them in the tents. When the sun is at half neon height, 
they break their fast* ; after that I departed, and they sent 
four men along with 03 , that no evil might betide me in that 
wild abysmal place which is desolate Petra. The limestone 
downs and coomb?, whore wo descended, are liko the country 
about Bath. W. ifaramn we see first, and far off under the 
aun Kasr Pora&un (Pharaoh's palace) : that ia the only building 
in the valley of Petra, and much like a templo, which is of 
regular masonry. In this country every marvel a ascribed 
to Pharaoh who made himself, they told me, to be worshipped as 
a god and here resisted Moses and Aaron. 

We have left the limestone* with certain rude caverns 
above ; tbo underlying mountain rocks are ruddy sandstones and 
pictured often with green coloured and purple veins : lower in 
the same are the high cliffs of the hewn monuments. Descend- 
ing deeply, we came by the principal of them, Greekiah palatial 
frontispioes of two storeys now much decayed by the weather. 
There is nothing aruwcrablo within to tbo majestic*] faces, 
pompous portals leading but into inconsiderable solid halls with- 
out ornament ; now they aro nichtatalls of the nomads’ flocks 
and blackened with the herdsmen's fires. The valley cliffs, upon 
both aides, are sculptured in frontispieces full of columns and 
corniceo with thoir inner chambers ; the most are of a formal 
pattern, which I taw later »t. Medain S&lih, and there are 
other like to thofo few hewn monuments, which we see in 
the valley of Jehodiaphat at Jerusalem. A good part of the 
monuments are manifestly sepulchral, none I can think were 
houses ; and were all numbered together they would non be 
found very many. The city wm surely in the midsc and, to 
jodg« by that little we see remaining of stone ruins, of clay 
building. It is thus at Modiin SAlih : in both towns they 
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might see their monuments atanding round about them. Wo 
made some chnmbora in the rock onr night’s lodging under n 
little hewn cistern, Ayn Musa, and which onlv, of all here seen, 
I can conjecture to hare been a dwelling. 

Tho men returned od the morrow, and as wo passed on alone 
through the solitary valley, some Bedding that had spied us from 
the cliffs far oO descended to make trouble. Four yonr.g men 
stayed mj mule, forbidding further passage ; they having but 
one guo, I was for going by them. My driver said they would 
tbon bring down many upon us. but these would bo content to 
depart for a littwi money, which I gavo them ; end yet wo could 
not be quit of the fellows, they accompanied us now as friends. 
The midday was not here hot, the land-height is perhaps as much 
as two thousand feet. Near tho head of the valley, we found a 
Bcduin and his wife with tbcii Cock, and sat down by the poor 
man, who wont and milkod his goats for ns bountifully. There a 
side vaUe» ascends to Mount Hor. I asked him, when we had 
drunk, if ho would not be mv companion, and we would go now 
upon tho mountain. " He durst not,” he answered, ” had he fifty 
men to accompany us with thrir guns, no nor for any reward 
the villagers had forhiddon me already, giving me to'nncorstnnd 
that I should fall by their shot in so doing, although I hsd 
many live*. From thence passing by the bewn theatre we 
entered the Sik ; this is a passage by a deep cleft in the valley 
head, wherein are many wild fig trees. Near the mouth is that 
most perfect of tho monuments Khatna (treasure-house of) 
Paradun, whee® sculptured oolumns and cornice* are pure lines 
of a crystalline beauty without blemish, whereupon the golden 
sun looks from above, and Nature has painted that sand -rock 
ruddy with iron-rust. Through tho Stk an old pavement may be 
seen in tho torront-bed, and in the aider certain ohscoro and 
singular tablets— we shall conrider them later at Midi in Salih. 
At the upper end (now in the limestone) are few other pyramidal 
hewn monuments and aide caverns. Above is tbe village fcljy 
with a great spring Ayn /Inrun, which leaving apart we mounted 
by a craggod mountain way, end came after long milee to tho 
Bummer encampment of the other sheykh of Wady MSsa ; upon 
a high hill-aide where the wind blew cbjll, and tho marts 
were yet cold. There by a spring are ruins of on antique 
village Mfrbvak. Arriving as guts to, wo were entertained in the 
shoykh’* tont and regaled with new butter and cbeeee and l/ban 
(butter-milk). Some, to make the strangers cheer, chanted 
to the hoarse chord of the Arab viol ; so they make to them- 
selvee music like David, drawing out the voico in tbe no*o, 
to a domwurate length, which must move our yawning or 
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laughter, I found t bo mo«t hart diseased ta f.h© ©yea, a* are 
nearly all th© Arabs, evou from tbcir childhood. 

I resumed oo tho morrow (o view tho rest of the monuments 
of Petra, and upon a tomb in the west clif5a of three columns 
wbooo hewn fore-wall i* broken away bcucatb, I uw a large 
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perfect and beautiful ancient inscription of several linos ; it might 
be Nabatean. An hour from the Sis ia said to be another intcrip- 
(ion, (above a hewn " ca.ter.ient ” in tho rock,) at a plaoe called 
Habra. Strange and hombln as a pit, in an inhuman doadnees ol 
nature, is this sito of the Nabateans' metropolis : the eye recoil* 
from that mountainous close of iron cliffs, in which tho ghastly 
waste monuments of a sumptuous barbaric art arc from the firat 
glance an eyesore. The villager, my companion, led uie up 
ow the coast to tho vast frontispiece ed-Dtir : from th«m 
heights above, is a marvellous prospect of the immense low- 
lying Araba valley and of the sandstone mountain of Biblical 
memory, Mount Hor, rising nigh at our hand j behind us 
is the high rugged coast of Seir. But the sun setting, 
we durst not loitor, tho peasant strode down before me i when 
I came to him he wbs passionately pattering prayers and costing 
his hands to Heaven for our deliverance from that peril which 
they imagine to be ever in so solitary a place. We hasted 
through tho wild of rocks and blossoming oleanders : many 
startling rock partridges with loud chuck ! chuck ! flow up 
before us and bet roved our lonely footfall. The mule we found 
where we had left her. in Pharaoh's treBsure-house. Then 
passing tho Silt, the fellow would have brought me to sleep 
in el-Eljy, at his own house. But when wo came nigh and 
tho villagers, who had knowledge of our expedition since the 
morning, hoard a clatter of tho mule’s hoofs on the rocks abovo. 
a horrid clamour rose of wild throats below erring from all 
houses, ‘ out upon us,’ forbidding that any Naarany should 
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nnter their place. Also thi' fellow of theirs that accompanied 
me, they earned Alt* Nairdni/ {& father or abettor of Christians) : 
and when they had found u.U bitter railing cry, it was shouted 
among them outrageously. The wretch, w ith" me, plucked his 
hair, and with palms of supplication prayed in on agony to bo 
delivered : he drove quickly upon the cold mountain side to 
come by them ; and so returning upward we rode late through 
the darkness to the tents again. Thus far I have spoken of 
the Petra monuments, that with these *e might afterward com- 
pare Med&in S&bh. Somo credible persons hove epoken to me 
of other like monuments, but they are few, which are seen in the 
Dead Sea country between J. Sberra and .1. Khalil : that place 
is named Med&in Lit, tbe Cities of Lot. A lettered trader of 
my acquaintance who hud sometimes passed there, said that 
those were frontispieces without inscriptions. 

Moon is only five hours from Petra ; returning, in tho war 
thither I saw tho dry-built ruins (Iraaf. which are the most con- 
siderable after Otherab in tbe high land of Esau ; where also they 
reckon, as in Moab. ** three hundred and sixty,” that is to say very 
many, khurbets. This country people, who have no antique 
tradition, will tell you again * ths ar.tiqn* citizens and builders 
before them were men of great stature.’ Wisdom and under- 
standing are ascribed in tho scriptures to the inhabitants of 
Edom, of which vrisdom it might be that their habitations were 
so simple, void of unnecessary things, wing they poeseuaed 
their lives, as tbo genrratior.il ixlore them, but for a moment. 
Ammon, Moab, Edom were neighbour lands to the nomads, 
people of their kindred; it were not likely they should oso 
much more ambitions curiosity than tlie nomads m building 
their houses. Somo of tbe inhabitants of Moab and Edom by 
tho testimony of a psalm were tent-dwellers. Edom is in 
Ii&iah tho Land of Us. 

Edom and Jesburun are rival*, and great was the cruelty of 
the Hebrew arms in these countries. When David wns king, his 
aHtcr’8 son Joab went and killed of Edomites in tbe Ghror twelve 
thousand mm, and Joab’a brother Abiahai killed of them hi* 
eighteen thousand, if the Semitic numbers were aught ; Edom, bo 
it remembered, and Moab and Ammon, were states to be com- 
pared with our smaller counties. Joab'* sword went through 
Edom six months, until bo lad made an end of killing every; male 
of Esau, and belike ho mode then sure of Doog tho kings ad - 
vorsary, and the righteous laughed to the ears, at his calamity ; 
bat all was contrary to Mores’ word " Thou fhalt not abhor the 
Edomite for he is thy brother.” David Bot garrisons m all Edom : 
after him in the generation* of his house, Amtaiab slew of 
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Edomites his ten thousand, in thu nm Ghror ; the Idumean 
mountain perhaps, with so high coasts was too hard for them. 
Other ten thousand, taken captives, he brought to the top of 
the rock (wo have seen by Shobek, what fearful precipices are 
over the Ghror), and there he made them the king's tumblers, 
casting them headlong down together by Iho sharp rocks, that 
they were all broken in penes. In the Hebrew scripture we 
hear a voice of the daughter of Edom detesting the bloody city, 
and crying " Down with it, down with :t, to the ground.’’ * They 
exult in the ruin of Judah and Israel, and naturally desire also 
those now dcsoloto neighbour lands, an heritage for them- 
selves. And this is " the controversy of Zion, whereof tbo 
Hebrew prophets arc in pain, as of a woman in travail. • A pains t 
Esau’s land. the Lord hath indignation for ever: hit sword 
bathed in heaven shall smite down upon the people of his 
corse, even upon Idumea, and the land shall be soaked with 
blood. TIio day of the Lord’s vengeance, his recompense for 
the controversy of Zion : ho shall stretch upon Edom the line 
of confusion and the plummet of emptiness ; tborrs, thistles, 
and nettles shall spring. and ghastly beasts, dragons, owls and a 
satyr, and the night raven shall dwell there. I am against 
thee, I will make mount Seir most doiolato : because thou hast 
a perpetual hatred and hast shed the blood of Israel, in the 
timo of calamity. I will fill thy mountains with the slain and 
make thee a perpetual desolation, because thou aaidwf their fire 
reunifies rhafl be wine. Because thoa didst rejoice over the 
inheritance of Israel that it was desolate : because Edom did 
pursue his brother with the sword and cast off all pity and 
kept his wrath for ever.’ Malacln speaks of the land as already 
wasted. ” 1 loved Jacob and hated Ebsu. Whereas Edom sait.li 
wo will return to build the desolate places, the Lord saith they 
fholl build, hut I will throw down. We read in two of the 
prophets a proverbial refrain of the utter cutting off of Esau 
that thore is nothing loft. “ If thieves come to thea by night 
would they cot have stolen [hut) till they had enough ? if the 
grape-gatherers come to thee would they not leave soma glean- 
ing of grapos ? ” And his month was hitter which said " When 
the whole world rejoicetb, yet will I make thee desolate.” 
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The pilgrims rested all the next day over in their aicamp- 
nt. And now 1 will briefly speak of the wav from hence m 

tmoa Avia fVxrr T7w^n . C.. ak. . I tv - 



* win oneoy spaa* oi tne way lioxn nonce in 
Idumea to Avia, (by Emon Gaber) : in the same, after the Ha] 
tradition, \raa the ancient passage southward of the great pil- 
grimige. which entered thus (at the hand of the Akaba Gulf,) the 
Egyptian path to the sacred cities. That gulf is the fjord, or 
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drowned valley of the great Araha land-trough. As we would go 
from Ak»ba upward to Edom, our path lies for few miles through 
the open W. el- Aruba ; then by a side volley outers the coast of 
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granito mountains, seamed with vulcanic dykes hundreds of 
feet in height as in Sinai. And this is the IF. Lilhvt, encum- 
bered by mighty banks of ancient flood-soil. In the mouth is a 
ruinous ancient dam, et-Sid, of wild blouka laid to a face in 
mortar. After twelve miles we see above us the highest of these 
granite bergs JAel Bohr, of granite, and there we pass by a 
stone scored over with a Nabatean inscription : the Arabs spoke 
to me of some effigy ih3t was here, of a human head or figure. 
Thirty miles from Akaba being come upon a pleasant highland wc 
founcf oome plough-lands in the dteert, gr<«n with com nourished 
only of the rain : the husbandry, 1 heard with wonder, of Allotctoi 
Howcytit Bed nine- These desert men lean to the civil life, and 
are inch yeomen perhaps as Esau was. Other of their tribes- 
men I have seen, which are settled in tents, earing the desert **nd 
u-ar Gaza; thoir plough is a sharpened iUb, shod with iron, 
and one plough-camel draught. The Arab yeoman will lay 
this plough-tree on his shoulder, and ride with a snivelling song 
upon his work beast, to and from the ploughing. Later there 
was warfare between their kindreds for those desert fnllows ; and 
the worsted part, (in tho former time of my being at Moan,) Bed 
ovor to their kinsmen in J. Stem. who. with the old humanity 
of the desert, distributed to them of their own cattle. The 
Howeytit speech savours cf peasantry, even in the mouths of 
those “that five furthest in Arabia. All this noble open country 
lies waste, of the beat com lands. At tbo next daybreak »««*»» 
bv a broken cistern Gwyria and conduit, under Jibel Shajy. 
who «e peak is of the motley and streaked sandstones cf Petra. 

And here upon tbe granite borders is the beginning of a great 
aandstono coantry el-Huma or Uettma, which stxctohco oo far 
into Arabia. In this pUc*s some of tte barky-plot Beduuui of 
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yfcstertay, had pitched their camp: Ibn JaA their shaykh, to 
whom wo ROW came, ii lord of that country aide. The generous 
old lion (but as thej bo all, an ungenerous enemy,) came forth in 
a red mantle to meet ua, and with kind greeting he led me by 
tho hand into the shadow of it Dumud booth. Ilia people with 
him were some thirty tents eet out in an oval, which ia then 
manner in these parts. Ibn Jad told me the division of waters, 
to tho Red and the Dead Seas, lay " an hour " from that place 
northward. We felt the spring mid-day here very hot. Ua- 
Imown to me the old sheykb had killed a ahoep for his geests ; 
and all tho men of the encampment assembled to the afternoon 
'jJost-moal with ua, when between two persons was fetched in a 
lordly dish, the Heduin hospitality. His va3t trencher was heaped 
with the toiled iuutlcn and with great store of girdle-bread bat 
from the housewife's fire. All these tribesmen abound in bread- 
stuffs of their own husbandry ; thoy know not Lunger. Looking 
upon that shoal of kerchiefed Howeytat heads, nnd they are rudo- 
limned peasant-like bodies, I thought I had not ever Men su-h 
a strango thick-faced cob-nosed cobblors' brotbrahood. Ibn Jad 
rent morsels of the boiled flesh and lipring each portion in a 
girdle-cake, ho raid a man's name and delivered it to him ; they 
were too many to sit about the dish. The Hisma is hero a foriat 
o! square-built platform mountains which rite to two thousand 
feet above the plain, the heads may be nearly six thousand, feet 
above sea level. It was evening when we rode from Ibn Jad : 
after two dark hours we found another of their nomud encamp- 
ments pitched under a borg of sandstone, whereupon (lightened 
by the many camp-fires.) appealed strangely flitting tent-great 
images of men and cattle. These were teats of Saidln Ho- 
woytat, Aarab of tho Ohror, come un hither for the tetter 
spring pasture in their kinsman Ibn Jod’s high conntry. There 
seemed much nakedness and little welfare amongst them. 
Remounting our camels we rode on that night ; the new day 
lightening I saw a coast before us, which is here the odge o'f 
J.'Sherra. The sandstone earth under our feet is rustv and 
might he compared by rude men with the redness of blood, td- 
dumm, which ie this land’s name Edom. 

Here we ascend from tho red sandstone country, in tho 
crag’cd Shcrra side, whiob is clayey limestone with veins of 
tabular flint. An hour or two above are wide ruins, d- Bra fra, 
in an open valley cumbered with low waste walls of dry build- 
ing ; tho principal with some columns arc upon a rising ground. 
Beyond in the desert , are scan the heaps of stones, gathered from 
those once fruitful acres, by the diligence of the ancient hns- 
bandmen- For here were vine-land3 and corn-lands, but “ the 
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land new keepeth her sabbaths." — The Syrian lark ro»e np with 
flickering wings from this desolate soil, sin pine before the non ; 
bat littlo on height and faltering soon, not in loud sweetness of 
warbles, nor in strength of Bight as the sister bird in Europe. A 
light brcath wao in tho wilderness j and wo were few miles distant 
from Mnan. Now I saw a sorry landscape, the beginning apon 
this side of the Flint Ground, strewed (from an eternity,) in tbo 
sun and wind and which north and south may bo fifty milus over : 
eastward from Mnaa it lasts a day and a half, and may bo, nearly 
2500 square miles. Wo alighted in the* first hollow ground to 
lurk till nightfall : my companions, an Egyptian and a Beduin, 
darat not pass so open a landscape, whilst the sun shone, for the 
often danger of scouring Beduin horsemen. We removed in the 
twilight ; chill blew the fluttering night wind over these high 
waste* : about midnight we arrived at Moan. The place toy 
all silent in the night, we rode in at the ruinous opeci gateway 
and passed the inner gate, likewise open, to the tih : there 
wa found benches of clay and spread our carpets upon them 
to lodge in tbo street. Ail Arabs arc busy beaded and fear- 
ful of thieves in n strunge place ; tbey use to tie their bags 
before they sleep snd lay an} ansa!! things under their beads. 
Glad of onr reel we lay down soon, a* man which had not closed 
the eyes to slumber in throe days and two nights tedious riding. 
A pitiful voioo called to us lye and bye out of a dark entry ; my 
companions, loo feverish with fatigue to sleep soon, started and 
aasworod again “ Ent weird train hint. Tbon beest n lad or a 
maid ? "—There was none that answered, so they said " It is an 

S it (logic), by Utah." It was not long before I heard this 
aet by my bed’s head; Bitting up I saw some squalid 
stealing figure that uttered I perceived not wbot ; which when I 
threatened, passed through a next doorway and seemed to shoot 
the lock, the door I could not tell again when tie day dawned. 
I thought it might bo some lunatic lad or squalid quean stalking 
by night j and that is net unseen in the Arabic places. 

The pilgrim caravan lying at Moan, I lived in apprehension, 
knowing that the Pasha sought for mo : the Pereian aga had 
been colled before the council, but he played the merchant and 
the' 1 could learn nothing from him. I wan blithe to bear the 
second morning's signal shot ; it was eight of tbc clock when we 
removed again. Tbo Persians march, na said, in the rear : and 
we moving last up from our dismantled camping ground (tho 
ninth from Uuxeyrib) as I was about secretly reading the ane- 
roid, 1 wit* not aware bow we came riding to a bevy of prisons, 
that stood to observe us ; ibwc being my old acquaintance the 
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Knrdy captain of the place with his rod beard, and beside 
him Mahmud the secretary. Perchance they were come oat 

S order, to look for me. I perceived, I felt rather, that 
•,y noted rno, hot held on unmoved, not regarding them, 
aad canio by them also unhindered. They could not easily 
know me again, one of the multitude thus riding poorly and 
openly, clad in their guise and with none other than tbei'r own 
wares about me. 

I*, was in my former coming hither I heard certainly of Medain 
(cities of) Salih, of which also the villagers had spoken to me many 
marvolom things at Wady Musa, supposing that 1 arrived theu 
from the southward by the haj road. Those " Cities ” they said to 
be five, hewn likewise in the rocks ! Of Mahmud the secretary, 
a litterata person who had been there oftentimes, I learned mere 
particular lv of the inscriptions and images of birds in the frontis- 
piece : and with thoso words Mahmud was the father of ny 
painful travels in Arabia. Understanding that it was but 
ten inarches distant, I sought then means to go down thither ; 
bat the captain of the station thwarted me, alleging the peril 
— he might be blamed, if there anything mishappened to a 
foreigner — of the long way in lawless land of the Bcduins. 
Ho forbade algo that any in the obedienco of the Dowla, 
should further or convey me thither. I heard moch also 
among the Maan soldiery but lately returned from an expedition 

S nst Jan/, of a oertarn great prince whom they named Ibn 
hid. sultan or lord of tho Bednin marches and of " sixty ” date 
villages lying far inland, to tho caetward. At Maan. under the 
climate of Jauf, are seen only few languishing palm stems, 
which stand but for an ornament of the earthen village. 
The plant may not thrive at this altitude ; ret it is rathor that 
both the earth and the water hero ace sweet.— The ten joumevs 
honco to Danuucoi may bo paaied by dromedary post-riders, 
(nearly without drawing halter) in throe and a half day*. 

As we marched a mirage lay low over the coal-black shining 
flint pebble- land before us, smelling warmly in the sun of southern- 
wood. There is no sign, upon the iron' soil, of any way trod- 
den. Tho few seyls, aa those at Mann, spend themselves shortlv 
in the desert plain, which shelve*, after my observation, eastward 
from the meridian of Maan.— Loud are the cries of poor fire- 
sellow by the wayside, to put a coal for money in the rich man’s 
water-pipe ; OUak m ojvd, tea hMb-ak Mohamntd en-Seby I 
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After eight honrs we came to onr encampment, standing ready 
in tho plain, a place they called Ghradir Umm .dydsk. — and 
every doaert stead is named- 
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— Here a word of the camping grounds of Moses ; all their 
names we may never find ajiin b three countries,— and where- 
fore? Because they wore a good part passengers’ names, and 
without Und-rlght they could net remain in the desert, in the 
room of tbo old herdsmen's names. There is yet another kind 
of names, not rightly of tho country, not known to the Beduina, 
which are eanuaittrs' nc/na. The* caravanere passing in hast©, 
with fear of tho nomadi, know not the wide wilderness with- 
out their landmarks ; nor eveu in the way, hare they a right 
knowledge of the land names. What wonder if we find not 
again some which are certainly oamvaners' names in the old 
itiDerwrius 1 
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rue haj joubnhtino in aiiabia. 

Tmiptn? QiuUti. The. 6 row cf Arabia, Bate cC GfcrGl A /amfiny dffvniA 
Pilgrim “ T-U GhnU «r tyr* V <** «?<••*. J*t«. A’oiWi B JtOh, 

o' Afwy. u 2 .V5 mai^n’* Wt ^ mowy.* 7^ orf 0 / M. £Wl Grotto. 
Tfc Haj pHoh ComeU /aim H*4*l nywi* ty *< 9 At 0 / li« Due*, 

if^wv^ra. IThIUi A^m*r. r?-ii tfuj. 7.U - trOd Cow.’* SUror# noxuUs 
(3. ifdu’iJV 7 A* Persian pterins. Persian dames in the la}. TU filfrnu 
x\igki tide in ungots. U\ie lifter marked wif.\ a Greek <rtvM. Comporiten xdt h 
the Haj o f M the thmswis of Israel.* The MiknmL The motkp hajjaj. The 

/col service. PIRnxxt. The A tiuaSUHn. The vuMtxure of Chriifittns at Mjh.jax^. 

A diecwse cf tie nmnctt The Haj carnet. The lokht er &il v*. Dyivj Persitnt 
carried in the cam et<oiches. Ptyntrag* of a Wy deceased. Contradictions of 
tie rani. CmeUxul mvet'Xins. Per* ion holies, fer drfUing HohammeeTs grave 
hnm&i at Medina. Tie Contain thief. Tie tMfkWdff utretary. TXs PaiK*r 
Pilgrim do?* from Syria. A mk ox pdgrtmas*. Courting Ustti harts. The 
thhb. F.tKd. Night mart* to TtUL The emit* «OUp. TU Pnipit 

mi+nlain. The tiUagm The Pom he pryiwJtr. The eUry cf hi* life. The 

gome of tU ruuf. TU Hm. ElAkXdar elation. The Smfy Visit the 
kdU The Eddy's garden. W. uSdny. TU ~ bear." India* station. 
Watts it stunt. Oxxt-cmU c I rtr. I Wr HBmru station. Clulrro yar in the 
Hqf A man nhar n ed frt*n his grots, to frwrus. Aha Thka. Afrffcni* sn-NAg a 
T 44 ttiracuiouj <oxuk. A try csioxg tU Uaj. 

TnniiE and a half hours after midnight we departed from this 
elation : — from henceforih begin ihe great journeys of (he Huj in 
Arabia. Lillie before day at u gunshot in front the caravan 
hailed, and whilst we rested half an hour the great ones drink 
co Hoc. Two hours above the -4iaia before us is a site. Khan 
ei-Ztbib ; Mohammed Said Pasha in the last returning Haj, 
riding out upon his mare in advance of the caravan, (the 
Arabian spring already beginning), here lighted upon a grent 
assembling of gazelles ar.d killed with his pistol shot* so many 
that venison was served that evening in all the great haj officers' 
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taxed. " They have olripped thn NfcsrAny.” — " Who hnr, done 
this ? ” “ It. was the Kahtany. in the beginning.’’ “ And this 
fellow, I answered, wa3 one of the nimblest of them ! " The r-st 
had fled into tho hostel building, when the Emir’s man came in. 
“ Ob, the shame ! (quoth the officer) that one is robbed in 
the Ktt3r of tho Emir ; and he a man who boars letters from 



The lurkere come forth at his cal! from their dark comers ; and 
ho hade them, " Bring tho stronger his olothcs : — and all, be said 
to me, that they have robbed shall be restored, upon pain of 
cutting off the hand ; weliah tho hand of anyone with whom 
is found aught shall be laid in thy bags for the thing that 
was stolen. 1 came to lead thee to a lodging piopared for 
thee s but I must now return to tho Emir and (naming 
thorn) thou, and thoa, and thou, do no more thus, to bring 
on you tho displeasure of the Emir.'' They answered, " We 
had not dono it, but ho refused to soy. La flak ill' Ullah."— 
" This 13 their falsehood !— foT to please them 1 said it four or 
firo times : and hearken ! I will say it again, La tlah, ill' Ullah.” 
— Officer : “ I go, and shall bo back anon.”—" Leave me no more 
among robbers." — >" Fear not, none of them will do anything 
further against you " ; anc he bade tho porter close the gates 
behind 

Ha returned soon: and commanded those wretches, from 
:he Emir, “ upon pain of the hand/’ to rastoxo all that they 
had robbed from tho Nair&ny ; lie bade also the porter make a 
are in the porch to give ua light. The Kaht&ny swordsman, 
who had been tho ringleader of them— he waa one of the Emir's 
band— adjorod me to give a true account of the money which 
was iu iny purse : 4 for my words might endanger Lis hand ; and 
if I Raid but the sooth the Lord would chow run mercy/ — 
M Dost thou think. Miserable, that a Christian man should he 
such as thyself ! ” — “ Here is the purse, quoth the officer ; how 
much money should be therein ? take it, and count thy dcrdhvn 
[&POXP- l. M I found their barbarous hands had been in it ; for 
there remained only a f*:w pence ! M Such and such locks.”— 
Officer : ” Oh l ye who have taken the man’s money, go and fetch 
it, and the Lord curse you.” The swordsman went : and came 
back with the money,— two French gold pieces of 20 franca : aD 
that remained to me in this bitter world. Officer : ” Say now, 
ia this all thy Jtdujt t ” — " That ia all.” — ” la there any more ? ” 
” No ! The KahiAny showed me hi* thanks with a wondering 
brutish visage. Officer : “ And what more ? ” — ” Such and such.” 
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i'h» wretches went, and came again with the Email things 
and what eke they had time, after stripping mo fit was 
by good fortune but u moment), to steal from my bogs. 
Officer : “ Look now. hast thoo uO, is there anything missing ?" 
— “ Yes, ray watch " (the aneroid, which after the pistol was 
my most car* in Arabia) ; but they exclaimed, " What watch ! 
n». we have mtored all to hint already.'’ Officer : " Oh. you liare. 

E cureod ones, you thieves, bring this man his watch ! or the 
ty) hand ia forfeited to the Emir.” It was fetched with 
rs ; and of this they mode restitution with the most un- 
willingness: tho mold gilt might seem to them fine gold. — 
To my comfort, I found on the morrow that the instru- 
ment was uninjured : I might yet mark in it the height of a 
fathom. 

He said now, * It was late, and I should pass tho night 
here.’ — " Lend mo a sword, if I must sleep in this cursed 
place ; and if any set npon me again, should I spare him ?" 
—"There is no more danger, and as for these they shall be 
locked in tho coffee-hall tul the morning:” and he led away 
the offenders. — The officer had brought my papers : only the 
safe-conduct of Aneybor was not among them ! 

When the day broke tho Emir’s officer— whoso name was 
Jcyber— returned to me : I asked anew to visit the Emir 
Jeyber answered, be must first go and speak with him. When 
he corns again, he laid my bags oa his infirm shoulders saying, 
ho would bring mo to my lodging. Ho led mo through sd 
outlying street ; and turned into a vast ruinous yard, before 
a great building— now old and crumbling, that bad been the 
Emir’s palace in former days (the house walls here of loam 
may hardly stand above one hundred ycaraj. Wo ascended 
by hollow clay staiia to a groat Lai) above : where two 
women, hia housewives, were sitting. Jeyber. tenant of all 
the rotten palace, was a tribesman of Kabtun. In tho ond 
was a further room, which be gave mo for my lodging. “ I 
am weary, and thou more, said be ; a cup of kahwa will do U3 
both good:" Jeyber sal down at liis health to prepare the 
morrow's coffee. 

In that there came up some principal persons of the 
town; dad in the (heavy) Mesopotamian wise. A great 
number of the well-faring sort in Borevda are fenmamU, 
camel masters trading in the caravans. Tboy arc wheat car- 
riers in Mesopotamia ; they bring down clothing and temnin 
to Nejd ; they load dates and corn of Kasim (when the 
price* serve) for el- Medina. In autumn they carry s»mn, 
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which they bar** taken np from the country Nomads, lo 
Mecca ; and from thoneo they draw coffee. These burly 
Arabian citizens resemble peasants ! they were travelled men ; 
bat I found in them an implacable fanaticism. 

Jeyber said when they were gone, " Now shall we visit the 
Emir ') ” We went forth ; and he brought me through a street 
to a place, before the Prince's house. A sordid fellow was sit- 
ting there, like Job, in the dost of their street : two or three 
more sate with him, — he might bo thirty-live rears of age. 
I enquired, ' Where was Abdullah the Emir ? ' They said 
“ He is the Emir ! “ Jeybor (I whispered), is this the Emir ?” 

— " It is he.” I asked the man, " Art thou Weled Mahanna ?’* 
He answered, " Ay.” " Is it (I said)a custom here, that straDgers 
are robbed in tho midst of your town ? I had eaten of your 
bread and salt ; and your servants sot upon me in your yard." 
— " They were Beduiv that robbed you." — '* But I have lived 
with the Bednw ; and waa never robbed in 11 menzil : I nover 
lost anything in a host's tent. Thou Barest they were Beduin* ; 
hut thev wero the Kmir's men ! Abdullah : " I say they 
were Kahtan all of theta." Ho asked to see mr 'watch.' 
" That I have not with mo ; but bero is a telescope ! " He 
put this to his eyea and returned it. I said, “ I giv® it thee ; 
but thou wilt give mo other clothing for my clothing which 
the Emir’s servants have rent."— He would not receive my 

S , the peasant would not make the Nasr&ny amends ; and 
id not money to bay more. *' To-day, said he, yon depart-'' 
— .“ Whither ? ” — " To Aaeyza ; and there are certain oameleers 
— they left ns yesterday, that are going lo SiddCi : they will 
convey thee thither." — At Siddus (which they suppose to have 
been a place o! pilgrimage of the idolatrous people of the 
country or “ Christians ” before Mohammed), is on antique 
" needle " or column, with some scoring or epigraph. (Yol. I. 
p. 20S.] But this was Abdullah's guile, he fabled with mo of 
cameleer* to Siddfts : and then he cries, “ Min ytthil, who 
will convey the Nasrday on his CBmol to el-Wady ! "—which 
T afterwards feaew to signify the pahuB at the Wady cr- 
Rummuh : I said to him, ' I would rest this day, I was too 
weary for riding.' Abdullah granted (albeit unwillingly) ; 
for all the Arabians [inhabitants of a weary land] tender 
human infirmities.—" Well, as tbou wilt ; and that mar suffice 
thee." 

— There cams a young man to bid me to coffee. “They call 
you, said Abdullah, and go with him." I followed the messenger 
and Jay her : we came to some principal house in the town ; 
and there we entered a pleasant coffee-hall. I faw the wall* 
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pirgetUd with fret-worb in gypsum : and about toe hearth were 
spread Poraan carnets. Tha sweet ghmtlha firewood (a tamarisk 
bind of tho Nefud) glowed in the hearth, and more was laid 
up in a niche ready to the coflos maker * bund : and such i» 
lie cleanly civil order of *11 the better citizen hooseholdo in 
Kasim. Hnre sit a cold fanalical conventicle of well-clad per- 
sons : and a voting man was writing a letter after an elder’s 
words. Bat tnat did not hinder his casting seme reproach, at 
every pause, upon the Christian stranger, blaspheming that 
which bo called my impure religion. — How crabbed seemed to 
mo hia young looks, moved by the boaliul spirit within ! I took 
it to I* of evil angury that none blamed him. And contemp- 
tible to cd European was the solemn silence of these infantil e 
greybeards, in whom wa3 nothing more respectable than their 
apparel ! I beard no comfortable word among them ; and 
wondered why they bad called me ! after the second cap, I lift 
them sitting ; *n<i retained to Jeyber's place, which is called 
tko palace HajoU&n : there a bov met me with two dry girdk- 
fc-eads, from the guest-house. Such sour town bread is crude 
and tough ; and 1 could not swallow it, even in the days of 
famine. 

The Host Hajella c was built by Abdallah, son of Abd-tl- 
Acts, princes of Boreyda. Abdullah was murdered by Mahanna, 
when he usurped the government with the countenance of the 
WaMby. Mahanna was nheykh over the town for many yoara, 
and his* children are Hasan (now omir) and Abdallah. 

The young sons of the Prince that was slain fled to the 
neighbour town of Aneyxa.— And aiter certain years, in a spring 
season, when the armed band was encamped with HAsan in 
the Nefud, they stole over by night to Boreyda ; and lay bid 
in some of their friends’ house*. And on the morrow, when tin 
t.vrant parsed by. going to his mid-day prayers in the great m«s- 
jid, Abdallah’s sons ran fuddenly upon him with the knife : and 
they slew him there in the midst of the street. A horseman, 
one of the band that remained b tho town, mounted and 
passed the git or, and rode headlong over the Nifnd ; till he 
found the ghraztu and Easan.— H&san hearing this heavy tiding 
gave the word to mount; and the band rode hastily homeward, 
to be in Boreyda that night. 

Abdullah in the meanwhile who, though he have a leg 
short, is nirobla of his butcherly wit, held fast in the town. 
In all this fear and trouble, his was yet the stronger part ; and 
the townspeople, long daunted by tic tyranny of Mahanna, 
were unready to favour the young homicides. And ro well 
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Abdullah wrought, that ere there was an/ sedition, he had 
enclosed the princelings in an house. 

It was nightfall when Abdullah with his armed men came 
before their aoor ; and to giro light (to the horrid business), 
a bonfire was kindled in the street. Abdullah’s JOiii and a 
few who were their companions within, desperately defended 
their lives with matchlocks, upon the boose head. — Some bolder 



spirits that came with Abdullah advanced to the gate, under 
a shield they had made them of a door (of rude palm boarding), 
with a thick layer of dates crammed upon it. And sheltered 
thus from weak musketry, they qoiokly opened a holo, pouiod-in 
powder and laid the train. A brand was fetched I — and in tho 






voung man, miserably wounded ; who (with a sword in his band) 
would have leapt down, as they entered, and escaped ; und he 
could not: but still flying hither and thither ho ouraed-on 



the princely family of this town 1 saw afterward dwelling in 
exile at Anovta , and one of two old brethren, my patients, now 
poor and bund, was he who should have been by inheritance 
Emir of Boreyda 1 

I wandered in this waste Kasr. which, as a princely resi- 
dence, might be compared with the Kasr at Udyil ; although 
loss, as too principality of Boreyda is leas. But if wo com- 

K the towns, Hftyil is a half Beduin town-village, with a 
gn sfik ; Boreyda is a groat civil township of the mid- 
land Nejd life. The palace court, large as a market place, is 
rot u mod to the Nafud sand! Witkm the ruinous Kasr I 
found a coffee-hall having ail the height of the one-storied 
building, with calluries above— in such resembling tho holla of 
ancient England, and of goodly proportion : tho walla of Bandy 
clay were adorned with pargetting of jis. This silent and 
now (it seems) time-worn Kasr, here in the midst of Desert 
Arabia, bad been built in our fathers' days ! I admired the 
gypsum fretwork of their clay walla : such dedale work springs 
as a plant under the hands of the Semitic artificers, and is an 
imagery of their minds' vision of Nature !— which they behold 
not its tho Pythagoreans contained in few pore line 3 , but all- 
adorned and unenclosed. And is their emst-work from Indio ? 
Wo find a skill in raw clay-work in Syria ; clay storing-jars 
pans, hearths and com-hutchM aro soon in all thoir cottages. 
In Lebanon the earthen walls and pillars, in some rich peasants' 
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bousas, »rn carioualy crusted with day fretwork, and atoined in 
barbaric wise. 

— Admirable seamed the architecture of that clay palace ! 
[the sufficiency o! the poorest means in the Arabs' hands 
to a perfect end]. The cornice ornament of these builders 
is that we call tha shark ’i-tcoth, as in the Mothif at Hiyil. 
A rank of round-headed blind arches iB turned for an appear- 
ance of lightness in the outer walling, and painted in green 
and red ochre. Perchance the builder of Kair Hajellan was 
tome Bagdad master, mnAllrm — that which *e may understand 
of some considerable buildings, standing inr from any civil soil 
in certain desert borders. Years before 1 had seen a kella among 
the ruins of 'Uthcrab in mount Seir, where is a great welling 
pool, a watering of the HoweylAt [Vol. I. d. 85) : it was a 
rn*«v building but not ruinous ; and Mahmud from Maan told 
me, ‘ Tbo kolia hod been built in bi3 timo, by the Bcduu/S' I 
usked in great astonishment, " If Beduw had skill in masonry 2 ” 
—Mahmud : “ Nay, but they fetched a muSHem from Damascus ; 
who set them to draw the best Stones front the ruins, and as he 
showed them so the Eeduins laid the courses.” In that Beduin 
kolla wore not a few loopholes and arohos, and the wbolo from, 
had been built by his rude prentices without mortar ! In 
Beduins is an easy wit in an) matter not too remote from 
their minds ; and there are tribes that in a summer’* day have 
become ploughmen. [Vol. I. fl. 15, c. also pp. 45. 46, 234, 440.] 
— Jcylwr in habited tho crumbling walls of the old Mothif. The 
new ' peasant lords of Boreyda keep no public hospitality . 
for which they are lightly esteemed by tho dwellers in the 

I went out with Joy her to buy somewhat in the suk, and 
see tho town. We passed through a market for cattle forage, 
mostly vetches : and beyond were victuallers' shops.— in some 
of them I saw hanging huge (mutton— perhaps Mesopota- 
mian) sausages! and in many were baskets of parched locusts. 
Mere arc even cook-shops— yet unknown in the Beduin- 
like Uayil — where oue may havo » worm mess of rice and 
boiled mutton, or olso camel flesh for bis penny. A stranger 
might live at Boreyda, in tho midst of Nomad Arabia, nearly 
as in Mesopotamia; saving that here are no coffee taverns. 
Some of those who sat selling green staff in the stalls were 
women ! — Damascus D not so civil ! and there axe only a few 
poor saleswomen at Anoyru. Boreyda, 1 metropolis o' Oasis 
Arabia, iB joined to the northern settled countries by the trading 
caravans ; and the B. Temim townsmen are not unlike the half- 
blooded Arabs of those border provinces. 
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Elvish boys and loiterers in the street g&ped upon the Ku- 
riloy stranger ; and they gathered OS we went. Near the mejlis 
or market square there was sitting, on a clay beach, that GaUa 
swordsman of the 1-mir, whose visage I had noted yester- 
evening, without tiio gate. The swarthy swordsman reproved 
Jeyber, for bringing me out thus before the people ; then rising, 
with a stick, lie laid load upon the dusty mantles of some of 
them, in the name of tbo Kciir, Jeyber, liberal miuded as a 
Bedowy bat timid more than townsfolk, hearing this talk, led 
me back hastily by byo-streels : I would have gone about to 
visit aaothor part of the town, but he brought rac again by 
solitary ways to his place. He promised, that he would ride with 
me on Ih# morrow to Aneyza ; " Aneyra, he said, is not far off." 
These towns wero set down on raap 3 with as much as a journey 
between them : but what was there heretofore to trust in maps 
of Arabia! Jeyber, whoso stature and manners showed the 
Beduin blood, was of Kalitdn in el-Kasim. Poor, among Lin 
tribesmen, but of a sheykldy house, he bad loft the desert life 
to be of the Emir’s armed servico in Boreyda. The old ccn- 
tranoty of fort une was written in his meagre visage ; he was 
little past tho middle ago, and bin spirits half spent. The mild 
Boduin nature sweetened in him his Kabtany fanaticism ; and 
T was to-day a tbai.'-ullah in his household : he maintained 
therefore my cause in the town, and was mj advocate with the 
swine Abdullah. But the fanatical humour was not quenobed 
in him ; for some one saying, " This (man) could not go to 
er-R&th J for they would kill him ! ” Jeyber responded, haif- 
smiling, “ Ay, they are very austere there ; they might not suffer 
him amongst them.” Hs spoke also with rancour of the hetero- 
dox Mohammedanism of Nejria [wlios# inhabitants are in 

* 11 Bayddlvyeh, * like the people of Mascat ‘J. Jeyber 
awed hi' former life in those southern countries : Wady 
DauAsir. and \V»dy Bislu, ho said, uro full of good villages. 

Tho mid-day heat was come; and be went to slumber in 
a further part of the waste building. 1 had reposed Kwnewhik, 
in my chamber, when a croaking of tho old door, painted in 
vonuillion, startled me ! — and a aluttish young woman entered. 
1 asked, wherefore had she broken my rest ? He* answer was 
like some old biblical talk ; TelMUiny an hn fi holhnak 7 
’ Suffer me to sleep in thy bosom.’ — Who could have Bent this 
lurid quean ? the Arabs are the bas*it of eueuueo,— hoped they 
to find an occasion to accuse the Nosriny 9 But tho kind 
damicl was not dannted ; for when I chided she stood to rate 
the stranger ; eaying, with the loathly voice of misery, * Aha ! 
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tho toned Naariny 1 and I wn> a boot to bo slain, by faith- 
ful non ; that were in the way. sent from the Emir, to do 
it! and I might not now escape them.'— I rose and pat this 
baggage forth, and fattened the door.— But 1 wondered at her 
words, and inured that only for the name of a Religion, (0 
Ghiroan of human self-lore, malice and four!) I was (alien 
daily into *n«h mischiefs, in Arabia. — Now Jeyber come again 
from napping ; and bis hareem related to him the adventure : 
Jeyber left os saying, he must go to the Emir. 

Soon after this we hoard people of the town flocking 
about onr house, and clamouring under the casements, which 
opened backward upon a street, and throwing op stones 1 and 
some noisy persona bad broken into the great front yard 1 — 
The stair" was immediately full of them; and they bounced 
at our doir which the women had tuned. — " Alas, said the 
bareein, wringing their hands, what can we do now ? for the 
riotous people will kill thee ; and Jeyber is away." One of 
them was a townswoman, the other was a Bedew ia : both were 
good towards the guest. 1 rat down saying to them, *' Ny 
sister, you must defend the house with your tongues."— 
They were ready ; and the townswoman looking out backward 
chided them that made this bubbub in the street. " Ha ! un- 
civil people : who bo they that throw up stones into the apart- 
ment of the hareem ? akhs ! wbat would ye ?— ye seek what 9 
God send a sorrow upon you !— Oh ! ye seek Khalil the 
Nasrfiny ? but here is cot Khalil ; yo fool;, bo is cot here : 
away with you. Go ! I say, for shame, and Ullah cures you." 
—And she that kept the door cried to them that were with- 
out, “ Aha ! what is your will ?— ukhs ! who are these that 
beat like to break our door ? 0 yo devil-sick and shameless 
young men 1 Kba31 is not here ; ho went foith, go and reck 
the Soiranv, go 1 Wo have told you Khalil went forth, we 
know not "whither,— akhs ! [they knocked now on the door 
with stones.] Oh you shameless fellows! would ye break 
through folks' doom, to the hareem ? UU&h send a very pesti- 
lence upon you all ; and for this the Emir will punish you.” 
Whilst " eho was speaking there was a confuted thrusting 
and shuffling of feet without our door ; the strokes of their 
sticks and stones sounded hideously upon the wood.— The 
faithful women’s tongues ret delayed them ! and I put my 
hope in the stars, that * Jevber would return with speed. 
But if the besiegers buret in to rend me in pieces, should 
I spare thn foremest of them? Tho hareem cried on, “Why 
beat thus, yo cursed people ?— akhs ! will ye beat down oui 
door indeed ? " 
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At length name Jeyber again ; and in the name of tho Emir 

ha drove them all forth, and locked them out of his yard. 

When he entered, he shrank up his shoulders and ?aid to me, 
" They are clamouring to the Emir for thy desth ! ' No Nasranyi 
they say, over entered Boroyda ’ : there is this outcry in tho 
town, and Abdullah ia for favouring the people ! — I have now 
pleaded with him. If. please Ullah, wa may pa* this night in 
safety, to-morrow when my thel&l shall be come— and I have 
sent for her— I will convey thoe by solitary lanes out of the 
iilaoa ; and bring thee to Aiieyza." — As we ware speaking, we 
heard thoso townspeople swarming anew in his court! the 
foremost mounted again upon our stair?,— and the door wa® opnn. 
But Jeyber, threatening grievous punishments of the Emir, 
drove them down once more; and out of his yard. When he 
renamed, he naked bis house-wives, with looks of mistrust, who 
it was had undone the gate (from within) ? which ho had left 
hatred ! Ho said, he must go out again, to speak with Abd- 
ullah ; but should not be long absent. I would not let him 

f <asa, till he had promised me to lock his gates, and carry tbo 
wooden) kev with him. Thao remained only this poor’ soul, 
and tbo timber of an old door, betwixt mo, a lonely alien, and 
the fanatical wildness of this townspeople. When he came 
again be aaid thn town was quiet : Abdnllab, at his intercession, 
had forbidden to make more ado, the riotous were gone home ; 
and he had left the gate open. 

After tliis there came up some other of tbo principal citizens, 
to visit mo : they sot about the hearth in Bagdad gowns and 
loose kerchiefs and red eap3 ; whilst Jeyber made coffeo. 
Amongst them appeared tho great white (Medina) turban— yet 
spotless, though he slept in it— of that old vagabond issuo of 
tho ndby 1 who a month before had been a consenting witness 
to my mischiefs at HAvil ! “ Who art thou ?" I asked.—" Oh ! 
dost thou not rerooroW the time when we were together in 
Haril ? " — “ And returnee t thou ;o soon from India ? “ I saw 

the Emir, and ended my business ; ulso I go not to el-Hind, 
until after tht H*j.” There came in on the heels of them a young 
sheykh, who arrived then from HAsan’s camp ; which was at 
half a journey, in the Ncfud. He eat down among them and 
began to question with me in lordly sort ; and I enquired of 
the absent Emir. I found in him a natural malice ; and an im- 
probity of face which became the young man’s injurious insolence. 



After these heavy wools, bo said further, “ Art thou NasrAny or 
Musslim 9 ” — “ NaerSny, which all this town knows ; new leave 
questioning me."—" Then tho Moslemta will kill thee, please 
Oilah! Hearust thou? the lloslemin will kill thee!" and the 
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squalid young man opened a 1 pa them month, that, grinning on 
wo to hi* misplaced bp obis, discovered vast red circles 
o( mule's teeth.— Surely the fanatical condition in religion 
[thottb logical!] is never lar from a radically ill nature; and 
doubtless the javel was an offspring of generations of depraved 
Arab wretches. Jeyber, though I was to-day under his roof, 
smiled a withered half-smile of Kahtfiny fanaticism, hearing 
words which are honey to their ears,—' a lufir to be slain by the 
Wofllemin ! ' B&rause the young man was a sheykh and Hasan’s 
messenger, I sat in some thought of this venomous speaking. 
When they departed, I said to Joyber my ooncoit of that base 
young fanatic ; who answered, shrinking the shoulders, that 1 
had guessed well, for be was a bad one l 

—My hap was to travel in Arabia in time of a groat strife 
of tba religion [as they understood], with (God and His Apostle's 
enemies) the Naaira. And now the idle fanatical people 
clamoured to the Emir, ' Since Cllah lmd delivered a Natrftny 
into their hands, wherefore might they not put him to death ? ' 
At length the sun of this troubled day was at her going down. 
Then 1 went out to breathe the cooling air uron the terrace : 
and finding a broken ladder climbed to a higher part of our 
roof, to survey this grant Arabian town. — But some townspeople 
in the street immediately, espying me, cried out. " Como down ! 
Come down ! a kafir should not overlook a baled of the Mos- 
Ictnfn.” Jeybcr brought me a ration of boiled mutton and rice 
(which he had purchased in the sflk) : when I Lad eaten be 
raid we were brethren. He went out again to the F.mir. 

Jeyb«r returned all doubtfu and pensive ! ' The people, he 
said, were clamouring again to Abdullah ; who answered them, 
that they might deal with me as they would : he bad told them 
already, ’that they might have slain the Nasr-inr in the desert ; 
bnt it could not be done in the town.' Jnybnr asked mo now, 

* Would I forsake my bag*, and flee secretly from Boreyda 
on foot ? ' I answered “ No !— and tell me sooth, Jeyber ! hast 
Ibou no mind to betray me ? ” He promised ts he was a faithful 
man that bo would not. " Well, what is the present danger ? " — 
" I hope no more, for this night, at hast in my’ house." — ” How 
may I pat) the streets in the moraine ? “ We will j ass them : 

the peril is not so much in the town as of their pursuing." — 
‘ How many horsemen b« there in Boreyda, a score?"—" Ay, and 
more.”—" Go quickly and tell Abdullah, Klialll says I am rdysl 
Ihuia, one who is safeguarded (my paper? declare it) by tbo 
government, of the Sooltin : if an evil betide me (a guest) among 
you, it might draw some troublo upon yournelvw. For were 
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pavilion:. Wo approached at noon tho edge of llio high lima 
stona platform of J. Slum. Maiharff of the old 

Mohammedan bookman, " The brow of Syria or tho North." 
And Mow begins Arabia proper. Bricd tl-Aarab but these 
uio distinctions not known to the Be-luUh inhabitants. 

The haj road descending lies in an hollow ground, an it were 
tho head of a coomb, of sharp shelves of plate-ffint. and limestone. 
We are about to go down into the sandstones,— whereof are 
the most tan. Is of Arabia. A ruinoos keiU and cistern are hero 
upon our left band. Tho caravan column being come to the 
head of tho strait paaaage, wo are delayed in the rear thirty 
minute. The earavoners call such a place Akaba, “ A going 
up ” ; this i* mimed the Syrian or northern, es-Shctniya. I found 
here the altitude 4185 foot. Upon a rock which rirst straitens 
our descending way was seated, under a white parasol, the 
Pasha himself and hie great officers were with him : for here ou 
the 24th of November we met again the blissful sunshine and the 
summer not yet ended in Arabia. The caravan lines are very 
loose, and long drown out in the Steep, which is somewhat en- 
cumbered with rocks above. As the cameb may hardly pass two 
and two together the Pasha &o«s bore at leisure the most or ol tho 
hajjaj slowly passing : the pilgrims have alighted from the cradlo- 
littera and tbeir beasts' bock? and all fare on foot. My unlucky new 
camel, which had been purchased from the Bcduins at Maar ar.d 
□ot broken to this marching, tied, buret her leading-string at the 
Pasha's fc«t, which mode a little confusion and I mart run to bring 
all in order again. But I was confident, although he had teen me 
in Arabic clothing at Damascus, that ho should not now know me. 
The Aksha is long and, past the Pasha's seat, of little difficulty. 
The Bedoina name this going-down Bam el-GhrM, ' belly (hollow 
ground) ol tho Ogre ' or else ‘ strangling place,' /«n ywyAru.'iin 
ce-nflnmy ; » rink of desolation amongst these rusty ruins 
of sandstone droughty mountains, full of eternal silence ar,d 
where we see not anything that bears life. The Alabu is 
not very deep, in the end I found, where tho pilgrims re- 
mounted, that we "ere come down hardly 260 feet. The length 
ol the caravan w*a here nearly an hour and there was no 
mishap. Camels at a descent, with so unwieldy tore-limbs 
are wosden riding ; the lumpish brutes, unless it be the more 
!reeh and willing, let themselves plumb down, with stiff joints, 
to every lower step. These inhospitable horrid sandstones re- 
semble "the wasting sandstone mountains about Sherm in Sinai. 

Below we are upon a sand bottom, at alter hand Li a wall of 
sand-rock, the ,fong open passage between thorn descends am a 
valley before' as. Upoa tho left hand, Uio crags above are 
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it to be suffered that a traveller, under the imperial protection, 
and only paining by your town, should bo done to death, for tba 
n»me of a religion, which is tolerated by the Soolt&n ? Neither 
let them ttiinlc themselves secure here, in the midst of deserts • 
for 'long u Ac arm of the Dhwla ! ’ BcmamLer Jidda, and 
Damascus ! and the guilty punished, by commandment of the 
SooltAn ! ” Jeyber answered, ‘ He would go and speak these 
words to Abdullah.’ 

Jeyber returned with better looks, saving that Abdullah 
allowed my words : and bad commanded that none aliould any 
more molest the Nasrnny : and promised him, that no ovy 
should befall mo this night. Jeyber : "We bo now in peace, 
blessed bo the Lord ! go in and reit, Klmlil ; to be ready be- 
times.” 

I was ready ere the break of day ; and thought it an hundred 
years till I should be out of Boroydn. At sunrise Joyber sat 
down to prepare coffee ; and yet made no baste ! the promised 
tkolGl was not come.— “ And when will thv thelfil be here? ’’— 
“ At some time before noon.”— ” How *.heu may we come to 
Auevza to-night ? “ — “ I have told thee, that Aneyza in not lar 
off.' 1 Uy host also asked for remedies for hin old infirmities. 

At Anoyra ! " Nay but now ; for I would leave them 

here." When ho had received his medicines, Jeyber began to 
make it strange of his thel ill-ridiM to Aneyza. I thought an 
host would not forswear himself ; but all their life is passed in 
fraud and deceit. — In this came up the Kalit&ny who bad been 
ring-loader in the former night’s troublo ; and sat down before 
ha tribesman's hearth ; where he was wont to drink the mor- 
row's cap. Jeyber would have me believe that the fellow bad 
been swinged yesterday before Abdullah : I saw no such signs in 
him. The wretch who had lately injured me would now have 
maintained my cause ! I said to Jeyber's Bed ain jam, wbo sat 
with u», " Tell mo, is not he possessed by a jin ? " The young 
man answered for himself, “ Ay. Khalil. I am Bomewliilca a little 
lunatic." lie had come to ask the Nssriny for mecicinet,— in 
which surely be had not trusted cue of bis own religion. 

— A limping footfall sounded on the palace stair * : it 
was the lame Kroir Abdullah who entered! leaning on his 
staff. Sordid vu tho (peasant) princeling’s tonic and kerchief : 
he sat down at the hearth, and Jeytor prepared fnsb cofT«. 
Abdullah said,— showing me a poor man standing by the door 
and that came in with him ; “ This is be that will carry thee 
on his camel to Aneyza; rise! and bring out thy things.”— 
” Jeyber promises to convey me upon his helul'’ But now 
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my host (who hud hill fabled) exrosrwi himself, saying, ' be 
would follow as. when his thelul were come.' Abdullah gave 
the cameleer his wages, the quarter of a mejidy, eleven pence. 
— Tbo man took my bags upon his shoulders, and brought me 
l>v a lonely duct to a camel coached before his clay cottage, 
tfo mounted and rode by l»n« out of tbs town. 

The palms and tillage of Borevda lie ail on this side, 
towards the W. er-Rnmmah. betwixt a main sand-dune and 
the road to Aneyxa ; and last for three xailw nearly (to el- 
ICM lhar). 1 saw their wells, sunk in tbo Noffld sand, — which is 
not deep, and through a bluish white underlying clay, into 
the sand-rock : these well*, steyned with dry masonry [such 
in West Arabia would be reckoned works of the ancients!] 
are begun and ended every duy in d-Karim. By-wells, of lees 
oost, aro digged like wide mud- pits to the clay level : and they 
fence the sliding sides of sand with faggot-work. Over tho 
well-bole, suck square through the clay in the pit’s midst, is 
set up a nnie frame of ethel studs, tor the wheel-work of 
their sn&uios ; such are commonly two-wheel pits. The steyned 
wrlK made four-square, are for tho drought of four camels ; 
and there are some double wells of six Or eight a heels, to 
water greater ground?, made long-squure ; tho camels draw out 
from the two sides. To the ground-water they count seven 
fathomi : it is eight at tho summer's end. 

This cloy is what ? — surely the silt of n river, which flowing 
of old in the W. cr-Rummab, was an affluent of Euphrates. 
Here are wells, also of the ancients ; especially near the end of 
the plantations, in the site A/enni P. Hdal . 

Boreyca TO founded three to four centuries ago : the tew ns- 
folk are" reckoned to the B. Ternim. They aro not, 1 think, 
fully £003 souls; and with tbo nigh outlying villages and 
hamlet*, which are suburbs to Borcyd*. may he flOCO persons. 
When we bad ridden by their palms a second mile, there met 
us one coming from an orchard, a young man wbo by his 
fresh clothing seemed to be of the weifaring town? people. He 
aiked my cameleer, whore name was fl&san, if ho could deliver 
a letter for him in Anaya* ; and beginning to talk with mo I 
found him to be a litterato. " Ah ! quoth the young franklin, 
thou art a NasrAny ; in the town whither you are going, 
please Ullah they will make thee n Moslem ! "—He too spoke 
o! Biddus, and "thought he had found in his crabbed hooks 
that tho old name was Kerdfo ; and he told me. that men had 
worshipped fanam, an image, there. He looked upon me as of 
the sect of those ancient idolaters !— A wonder to me was to 
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ge® a now planting of ethel trees, opon the great duno uf 
Boreyds, in this denies nnd nearly rainless land, where Urn 
lowest fibres must be much above the ground- water. They 
get tho young plants in the loose sand, and water them one 
year; till they havo put down long roots and begin to thrive 
of theiogelvCTS. It is a tree seldom making clean and straight 
sterna, but which is grown in twelve years to (brittle and heavy! 
timber, fit for the frames of their snfiniea : the green sticks and 
boughs will burn well.— Planted with tamarisks, the sands of 
Arabia might become a obeiix wood 1 



APPENDIX TO CHAP. XL 

Thr Trii-le Rajxbow.— SoUbyPrif. P. 0. Tail, Ste.RS B.-TU 
occoiional appearance of additional rainbows! hue been long known. 
They are due to sunlight reflect'd from a lake (or. as in the present 
example, a surface or surfaces of wet ground and rain water) behind 
the spectator. The elementary principle! of Optics show that, in 
BUCh a cate, the result is the same m if there were luo iuia 'he 
Mcond being as far below the horizon as the true sun is above it 
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Now we oamo opon tho open Nafud, where I saw the 
=snd ranging in long banks : adanat and hetkib is said 
in this country speech of the light shifting Nofud sand ; 
Junto is the stud-bank's weather side, the lee sice or fold 
is Uqhraf \Wfaf]. Junto or Jonto (in the pi. if rad and 
Jtrdd) is said of a duno or hillock, in which appear day- 
.•fdtniB, sand and stones, and whereon desert bushes may be grow- 
ing. The road to Aneyxt u a deep-worn drift-w»y in the 
uneven NofM ; but in the sand (lately blotted with wind 
and rain) I perceived no footprint of man or cattle!— Bye 
and byo Hdsan turned our camel from tho path, to go over 
the dunes : we were the less likely thus to meet with Ee- 
dains not friends of Boreyda. the great tribes of these 
dlras, Meteyr and Atcyba. are the allies of Zdmil. Emir of 
Aneyza.— Zamil was already a pleasant name in my ears : I 
had heard, even amongst his old foee of Barb, that Zamil was 
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a good gentleman, and that the " Child of Mahanm " Hot 
whom, two years ago, they wore in tho field with Ibn R»ah5d, 
against Aneyza) was a tyrannical churl: it was because o? 
the Harb enmity that I had not ridden from their menxils, 
to Aneyza. 

Tho Nefiid sand was hers overgrown with o canker- weed 
which tho Aaxab reckon unwholesome ; and therefore I struck 
away our camel that put down his long neck to browse; 
bat 'Hasan said, "Nay; the town camels eat of this herb, for 
there is little else." We saw a nomad child keeping sheep; 
and I asked roy rattle, * When rkould we come to Anoyza ? ’— 
" By the sunsetting.” T found the land-height to be not mere 
than QoOO feet. When we had ridden slowly three hours, 
we fell again into the ro3d, by some groot-grown tamarisk*. 
‘ Nqfll, quoth Hasan, we will alight here and rest out the lot 
mid-day hours.’ I saw trenches dug under those trees by locust 
hunters. I askod, " Is it far now ? " Anoyza is not far off."— 

“ Tell me truth raGk, art thou carrying me to Aneyza ? " Thou 

bdievest not see here ! " (he drew roe out a bundle of letters 
— and yet they seemed worn and old). “ All theee, he said, 
are merchants’ letters wliioh I aui to deliver to-day in uwevxa ; 
and to fetch the goods from thenco." — And hod 1 not "swn 
him accept the young franklin’s letter for Aneyza! HSsau 
found somewhat in my words, for he did not. halt ; we might 
bo ooroe ten miles from Bereyda. Tho soil shelved before us; 
and under tho next tamarisks I saw a little oozing water. We 
were presently in a wady bottom, not a fitone-ca.it over ; and in 
eriuing we plashed through trickling water I I asked, " What 
bed is this ? "—Anstitr : " El-Wady "—that ig, wo were in 
(the midst of) tho Wady er-Rnmmah. Wo came up by 
oozing ^brackish) water to a palm wood unenclosed, where are 
gravo-like pita of a fathom digged beside young palm-sete to 
tha ground water. The plants are watered by hand a year 
or two, till they have put down roota to the British ground 
moisture. 

It is nearly a mile to pass through this palm wood, where 
only few (older) stems are seen grown aloft above the rest; 
because such outlying poeatssiens are firet to tha detrac- 
tion in every warfare 1 saw through tho trum an high-built 
court wall, wherein the husbandmen may shelter themselves in 
any alarms ; and Kirin showed me, in an open ground, 
where Ibn Rashid's tents stood two years ago, when be cane 
with Weled M&hauna ogain.it Ancyzi. Wo met only two 
negro labourers ; and beyond tho palms the road is again in 
the Nefiid. Little further at our right hand, were some first 
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oncl'ii-d proportiM ; and wo draw bridlo at a sti.no trough, a 
mIiU, sot by tho landowner in his clay wall, with a channel from 
his suaniw : ih trough was dry, for non? now passed by that 
way to or from boreyda. We heard creaking of well-wheels 
and rose os of harvesters in a Geld, " Here, said iI6san, ao he 
pat down my bigs, is tho place of ropr«o : r<t;i in tho shadow 
of this wall, whilst I go to water tho camel. And where is the 
girby ? that I may bring thee to drink ; you might be thirsty 
before evening, wheu it will be time to enter the town, — 
thus says Abdullah ; and now open thy erca, for fear of the 
Bsduw. I lot tho man go, but made him leave hi? spear 
with me. 

When ho cane again with the waterskin, Hisan said he had 
leoscd out the camel to pasture ; ” and wellnli Khalil 1 muit go 
after her, for sue ! the boast has Strayed, luvnh mo my romh, 
and I will run to turn har, or ah? will be gone far out in 
the Noffld.”— " Go. but the sjear remains with me.” *' Ullah ! 
doubt not thy rafik, should I go unarmed ? give me my lance, 
and 1 will be back to thee in a moment.” I thought, that if 
tho man were faithlots and I compelled him to cam- mo into 
Anojzn, ho might have eritd out to the fanatical townspeople : 
‘ This is a Ntftiny ! ’ — ** Oar camel will be gone, do not delay 
ido.” — ” Wilt thou then forsake mo here ? ’ — " No wollah, by 
this board ! ” I cast his lance upon the sand, which taking 
np, he said, ” Whilst I am out, if thou have need of any- 
thing, go abont tho comer of tho wall yonder ; ao thou wut 
soo a palm ground, and mem working. Rest now in llic ilmdow, 
and muko thyself a littie m or cosy, for thou art lasting ; and 
cover these bags ! let no man see them. Aneyza is but 
a little beyond that ddan there ; thou mareat see the town 
fnmi thence : I will run now, and return. ' I let him para, 
and His on. hieing after his camel, wan hidden by tho sand 
billows. I thought ioon, I would see what were become of 
him, and costing away my mantle 1 ran barefoot in the Nefud ; 
and from a sand dune I espied Hasan riding forth upon 
ha camel — for he had forsaken me ! he fetched a circuit to 
go about the Wady palms homeward. I knew tbeu that I 
was betrayed by tho secret commission of Abdullah, and re- 
membered his word, "Who will carry the Kasrany fo *' 
Wodii/'’ 

lliifl was tbs cruellest fortune which had befallen me in 
Arabia ! to bo abandoned here without a chief town, in the 
midst of fanatical Nejd. I had but eight reals left, which 
might liardiv more- than carry rue in one course to the dcbt- 

a.t coast. 1 returned and armed myself; and rent my maps 
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in small pieces, — lest for mob T should be called in question, 
amongst lettered citizens. 

A negro man and wife came then from the palms, carrying 
firewood towards Aneyaa: they had seen us pass, and asked 
me simply, " Where ia thy companion and the camel ? " — After 
this I went on under the clay walling towards the sound of 
aoftnies : and saw a palm ground and an orchard house. Tho 
door was ihut fast : f found another beyond ; and through the 
chinks I looked in, and espied the owner driving,— a plain- 
matured face. I pushed up his gate and entered at a venture 
with, '• Peace bo with thee ; " and called for a drink of water. 
The goodtnan stayed a little to see the stranger! then be 
bade his young daughter fetch the bowl, and held up his 
camels to speak with me. " Drink if thou wilt, said he, hut 
we havo no good water.” Tho taste was bitter and un- 
wholesome j but oven this cup of water would be a bond 
between as. 

I asked him to lend me a camel or an ass, to carry my 
things to tho town, and I would pay the hire- I told further 
bow l came hither,— with a cameleer from Beroyda ; who whilst 
1 noted in the heat had forsaken me nigh Ins gala ; that I 
was an hakim, and if there were any aide in this place I had 
roodiointK to relievo them.—” Well, bide till my lad return 
with a camel:— I go (he said to his daughter) with th:3 man; 
here ! have my siiok and drive, and lei not the camels stand.— 
What he they, O stronger, and whero Idlest thou tliy things ? 
como ! thou shoullat not havo left them oat of sight and un- 
guarded ; how, if we should not find them—? "—They warn 
safe ; and taking the groat lags on my shoulders, I tottered 
back over the ftefdd to the good man's gate ; rejoicing in- 
wardly, that I might now bear all I possessed in the world. 
He bado mo :it down thcro (without), whilst he went to 
fnleh an ms. — ” Wilt thou pay a piastre and a half (three- 
pence) ? " There came now three or four gruvo elder men 
from the plantations, and they wore going in at the next gate 
to drink their aiteraoon kahwv The goodman stayed them 
and said, " This is a stranger,— lie cannot remain here, and we 
cannot receive him in our house ; he asks for carriage to the 
trjvn.” They answered, he should do well to fetch the ass 
aril send me to Aneyra. “ And what, art thou ? (they said to 
mo)— we go in now to coffee ; has anyone heard the ithtn ? ” 
Anoll<cr : “ They have cried to prayers in the town, but we can- 
riot always hear it ; — for is not tho sun gone down to tho aaar ? 
then pray we hero together." Tiny took their stand devoutly, 
and m; host joined himself to the row ; they coiled me abo. 
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" Come and pray, come ! ” — " I have prayed already.” They 
marvelled nt my words ; and so fell to their formal reciting and 

E lation*. When they rose, my host came to mo with troubled 
” Thao dost not pray, hxom ! ” said he ; and I saw by 
those grave inter's countenance, they were persuaded that I 
could he no right Moslem. ” Well send him forward," quoth 
the chief of them, and they entered the gate. 

My bsgB were laid now upon an mu. Wo departed : and little 
beyond the first 6dan, as Hasan had foretold me, was the begin- 
ning of cornfields ; and palm3 and fruit trees appeared, and some 
houree of outlying orchards. My companion mid [ho was afraid !] 
“ It » far to the town, and I cannot go there to-night : but I will 
leave thee with one yonder who is Qm judd, a son of bounty ; 
and in the morning he will send thee to Anevza." — We came 
on by a wido road and uuwalled, till he drew' up his ass at a 
rude gateway ; there was an orchard house, and he knocked loud 
and called, " Ibrahim I " An old father came to the gate, who 

I ied it to the half and stayed— seeing my clothes rent (by 
thieves at Boreyda) ! and not knowing what strange person 
I might be but ho guessed I was some runaway soldier from 
the flaramcyn or el-Y&nen, ae there had certain passed by 
Aneyza of late. He of the am spoke for me ; and then that 
housefather received mo. They brought in my bags to his clay 
house ; and he locked them in a store closet ; so without 
speaking ho beckoned with his hand, and led me out in his 
orchard, to tho “ diwAn " (their clean sanded sitting-place in the 
field) ; and there left me. 

Pleasant was the sight of their tilled ground with com bub- 
bles and green plots of vetchra, jft, the well-camels' provender ; 
and borders of a dye-plant, whosa yellow blossoms are used by 
the townswomen to stain tbo paninga of their Lair. When thia 
sun vu nigh sotting, I remembered their unlucky prayer- hour ! 
and passed hastily to the further side of their palms ; but I was 
not hidden by the clear-set rows of trees : when I came again 
in the twilight, they demanded of me, ' Why I prayed not ? and 
wherefore had I not been with them at tho prayers ? ' Then 
they said over tho names of the four orthodox tact* of Islam, 
and' questioned with me. “ To which of them pertainest thou ; 
or bo’sl thou (of some heterodox belief) a rdfulhy t "—a word 
which they pronounced with enmity. I made no answer, and 
they remained in some astonishment. They brought me, to 
aup*, boiled wheat in a bowl and another of their well water ; 
there was no greater hospitality in that plain household. I 
feared tho dampish (oasis) air and asked, where was the coffee 
chamber. Answrr : " Here is no kahwa, and we drink none.” 

31 
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They ait in ailonco. and looked heavily upon the stringer, who 
had not prayed. 

He who brought me Ibo bowl (uot one of them] was a manly 
young man, of no common behaviour ; and he showed in hfs 
words no excellent understanding. I bade him sup with me.— 
" I have capped." — " Yet. eat a morsel, for the bread nod 
gait between us:" he did so. After that, when the rest 
were awav, I told him what I was, and asked him of the 
town. “ Well, he said, thou art here to-night ; and little re- 
mains to Auovza, where they will bring thee in the morning; 
I think there is no d linger— Zamil is a good man : besides thou 
art only passing by them. Say to th» Bmir to-morrow, in the 
pfOple’3 hearing, 'I am a soldier from Btled el-Aatr ' (a good 



proviuce in el-Yemon, which the Turks had lately occupied)." 
—Whilst we wore speaking, the last (thin sounded from 
the town ! I rose La; lily ; but the three or four young men, 
sons of Ibrahim, wcn> come again, and began to range them- 
selva t»o pray ! they called us, and they called to me the 
string if with iniistanoe, to take our places with them. I an- 
swered : "1 am over-weary, 1 will go and sleep.”— The breed- 
and-tall Friend : “ Ay-ay, tbo stranger says well, ho is come 
from a journey ; show him the place without more, whore he may 
lie down." — " I would sleep in the house, and not hore abroad.'' 
— " Bu; first let him pray ; ho ! thou, come and pray, come ! "— 
The Friend : " Let him alone, and show the weary man to 
hia rest." — '* There is but tbo wood-house." — ' " Well then to the 
wood-bouso, and let him sleop immediately." One of them 
wont with me, and brought ine to a threshold : the floor was 
sunk o foot or two, and I fell in a dark place full of sweet 
tamarisk boughs. After their praying came all the brethren : 
they sat before the door in the feeble moonlight, and mur- 
mured, * I had not prayed ! — and could this bo a Musslim ?' 
Bat I played the sleeper : and after watching half an hour thuy 
left me. How new to us i* this religiosity, in rude young man 
of the people ! but the Semitic religion— so cold, and a strange 
plant, in the (idolatrous) soil of Europe, is like to a blood 
passion, in the people of Moses and Mohammed. 

An hoar before day I heard ono of tbooo brethren creeping 
in — it was to espy if the stranger would say the dawning 
prayers! When the morrow was light all the brethren stood 
before the door ; and they cried to mo, Ma suUci/l, ‘ Tbou didst 
not say the prayer 1 ’ — “ Friends, 1 prayed.” — " Where washed 
you then ? " — This I had not considered, for I was not of the 
dissembler's craft. Another brother came to call me ; and 
he led me up the house stairs to a small, clean room : where 
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he spread malting on the clay floor, and set before me a dtsb of 
very good date*, with a bowl of whey ; and bade mo breakfast, 
with their homely word, Jlik cr-rty * Loose the fasting spittle : ' 
(the Bed. say ry, for rib). " Drink ! ’’ said he, and lifted to my 
band* his hoe pit a bio bowl.— Aiter that ho brought the ass and 
loaded my hags, to carry them into the town. We went on in 
the same walled road, and passed a ruinous open gate of Aneyza. 
Much of the town wall waa there in sight ; which is but a thin 
shell, with many wide breaches. Sucli day walling might be 
repaired in few days, and Aneyza can nor or be taken by famine ; 
for tho wide town wall* enclose their palm grounds : the people, 
at this time, were looking for war with Boreyda. 

Wo wont by the first houses, which arc of poor folk ; and the 
young man said he would leave me at me of the next doore, 
: where lived a servant of (the Emir) Zdmii.' He knocked with 
the ring, which f«3 at Damascus] there id set upon all their 
doors, like a knocker : and a young negro housewife opened : 
her good man (of the butcher's craft) was at this hour in the Buk. 
Ho was bedel or pubkc sergeant, for Zhmil : and to such rude 
offices, negroes (men of n blunter metal) are commonly chosen. 
My baggage was set down in the little camel yard, of their poor 
but clean clay cottage. Aly the negro householder came home 
soon after; and finding a stranger standing in his court, he 
approached ar.d kissed tho guest, and led me into his small 
kahwa; whero presently, to the pleasant note of the coffee 
nestle, a few persons Macro bled— mostly black men bis neigh- 
bour*. And Aly made coff-o, as coffee is made even in poor 
houses at Aneyza. After the cup, tho poor man biought-in on 
a tray a good breakfast : large was the hospitality of his humble 
fortane, and he sat down to eat with me.— Hotuebora negroes, 
out of their wanner bcarto, do often make good carnrst of the 
shallow Arabian customs 1 Before the cottage row 1 saw a waste 
plane. d-Gd ; and some hooth or two therein of the miserable 
Beduiui . the plot, left open by the charity of the owner, was 
provide! with a public pool of water run n ing from his auftnita. 
When later I knew them, and his son asked the Noariny’a 
counsel, ‘ What wore beet to do with the ground ?— because of 
the draffe cast there, it was noisome to tho common health ’— 
1 answered, " Make it a public garden : " bat that was far from 
their Arabian understanding. 

I went abroad lyo ar.d by® with Aly to souk Zun.il ; though 
it were tors, too early, said my negro host : here is the beginning 
of tho town strati, with a few poor open stalls ; the ways are 
cleanly. Two furlongs beyond is the auk, where (at these hours' 
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crusted with a blockish Shale-stone, which ia also fallen down to 
the foot, where the black shingles lie in heaps shining in the «un 
and burnished by the desert driving sand. This ia the edge of 
a small Uva-field or karra : 1 had seen also erupted basalt 
rock m tbo dweut of the AkaU. After three miles the way 
issues from the strait mountains and we inarch upon a large 
plain Debibat es-Shem. Ard Jidda'. of sand ; heavy it is to 
handle and oozing through the fingers. Few miles from the 
road upon our right hand are eloud-like strange wasted ranges 
of the desolate liisma. 

I saw one fallen in the a»nd, half sitting half lying upon 
hia hands. This was a religions mendicant, some miserable 
derwish in his clouted beggar’s cloak, who groaned in oxtrcmity, 
holding forth his bands like eagles' claws to man’s pity. Last in 
tho long train, we went also marching by him. His beggar’s 
scrip, fall of broken morsels fallen from his ueck, was poured 
out before him. The wretch lamented to the slow moving lines 
of the Mecca-bound pilgrimage : tbo many had passed oil, and 
doubtless as thoy saw his dying, hoped inwardly the like evil 
ending might not be their own. home charitable serving mea, 
Damascenes, in our company, stepped aside to him ; ana m byeX, 
sobbed tha ilorwigh, I am a dying man. One then of oat 
crew, he was also my servant, a valiant outlaw, no holy- 
tongue man but of human deeds, with a manly heartening 
word, eouchwl, by, an empty camel, and with a spring of his 
Mai van arms, lifted and &>t him (airly upon the pack saddle. 
The dying derwish gave a weak orv much like a child, and 
hastily they raised the camel nnder him and gathered hia 
bag of scattered victuUs ard reached it to him, who sat 
all feeble murmuring thankfulness, uud trembling yet for fear. 
There is no ambulance service with the barbarous pilgrim 
army ; and ail charity ia cold, ia the great and terrible w ildemeat, 
of that wayworn suffering multitude. 

After this there died some doily in the caravan : tho deceased’s 
goods are sealod, his wayfellows in the night station wash and 
shroud the body and lay in a shallow grave digged with their 
hands, and will set him up some wild headstone by tho desert road 
side. Thoy call any pilgnmsso dying in tho path of thoir religion, 
rioMd, martyrs. But ths lonely indigent man. and without suc- 
cour, who falls in the empty wilderness, be is desolate indeed. 
When the great convoy ii pissed from him, and be is forsaken of 
all mankind, if any Bcduw find him fainting, it is but likely thev 
will Strip him, seeing he is not yet dead. The dead corses nnburied 
are devoured by hyena* which follow the ill odour of the caravan. 
There is little mercy in those Ageyl which ride after ; nooo upon 
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i* a busy oonoiurse of tfa* townspeople : they are all men, 
since maidens and wives come not openly abroad. — At 0 
cross street there met us two young gallants. " Ha ! said one 
of them to Aly, this stranger with thee is a NasrAny ; "—and 
turning to ni«, tho coxcombs bid me, “ Good morrow, khaw&ja 
I answered them, “ I am no khawija, but an Engloyay ; and 
how am l of your acquaintance ? “ Last night we had word of 

thy coming from Boreyda : Aly, whither goeet thou with him ? ” 
That poor man, who began to bo ftmaaed, hearing his curst 
named NasrAny, answered, “ To Z&mil.’'— " ZAmil is no; yet 
sitting ; then bring the Nasr&uy to drink coffee at my beyt. We 
are, said they, from Jidda and wont to see (there) all tho lands of 
Nasdra.” They led us upstaire in a great house, by the market- 
square, which they call in Kaiim el- Majlis: their chamber was 
spread with Persian carpets. 

These young men wore of the Aneyza merchants at Jidda. 
One of them showed me a Winchester (sovontoen shooting) 
ride! ‘and there were fifty more (they pretended) in Anaya*: 
with such guns iu their hands they were not in dread of 
warfare [which they thought likely to be renewed] with Ibn 
Rashid: in the time of tlio Johftd they had exercised them- 
selves an soldiers at Jidda.’ They added maliciously, " And if 
wo have war with Boreyda. wilt tbon be oar captain ? ” 

We soou loft them. Aly led mo over the open market- 
square : and by happy adventure the Emir waa now sitting in 
hi3 place ; that is male under a small porch upon the Mejlis, at 
tho <tn.it comer which loads to his own (clay) house, and in face 
of the clothier's suk. In the Emir's parch *aro two clay banks ; 
upon one, bespread with a Persian carpet, sat Zamil, and his 
sword lay by him. ZAmil is a small-grown man with a pleasant 
woorish visage, and great understanding eyes : as I approached, 
he looked up mildly. When I otood before him ZAmil rose 
a little in hia 3eat and took me by the hand, and said kindly, 
’■ Be seated, be seated ! " so he made me sit bmide him. I said 
“ d oorne now from Boreyda, and am a hakim, an Engloyjy, 
a N&srinj ; I have these papers with me ; and it may please 
thee to send me to tbe coast.’’ ZAmil perused that whioh I put 
in hia hand as be read, an uneasy cloud waa on his face, for 

a moment I But looking up pleasantly. " It is well, he re- 
sponded ; in tho meantime go not about publishing thysalf to 
the people, ’ I am a NasrAny ; ’ say to them, ana askary'l am a 
(runaway Ottoman) soldier. Aly return home with Khalil, and 
b'iijgv him aftor midday prayers to kahwo in my house : but 
w»U rtot in the public placos,’’ 
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We passed ho me wards through the clothiers' street, and by 
tho butchers' market. The busy citizens hardly regarded ns : 
yet some man took mo by the slewu ; r,nd turning, I saw one of 
those half-feminino slender figure of the Arabians, with painted 
ores, aud clod in tho Bagdad wise. " 0 thou, min etjn, from 
whence ? quoth ho, and art thou a X&sriLny 9 " I answered, 
"Ay yet if any asked, " Who is he with thee. Air ? " the negro 
responded stoutly, " A stranger, one that is going to Kuwevt." 
— Aneyza soemed * pleasant town, and stored with all things 
needful to their civil life : we went or by a well-built mesjic ; 
but tho great me*:; id in upon the public place, - all building 
is of clay in tho Arabian city. 

In those days the people's talk was of the delate and breach 
between the town and Boreyda : although lately Weled Ma- 
huuia wrote to Z&uiil aria u«!ed-a&, ' I aui thy child (to serve 
aad obey tboo) j* and Zumil hnd written, "I am thy friend." 
“Wallah, said Air’s gossip- at the coffee hearth, there is no 
more passage to Boreyda : but in few days the allies of Zfimil 
will bo oome up from the east country, and from the Boutb, 
as far as Wady DauAsir." Then, they told me, I should see the 
passing continually through thin (treat of a multitude of armed 
men. 

After tho noon ithin we went down to Zamil’s (homely) 
house, which is in a blind way out of tho mejlis. His coffee 
room was spread with grata matting (only) ; amt a few persons 
wore sitting with him. Z (hull 'a elder son, Abdullah, sat behind 
the hearth, to make coffee. Tidings were brought in, that 
some of the townspeople's asses had been reared in the Nafud, 
by Atevbin (friendly Nomads) 1— Zamil sent for one of his 
armed riders : and asked him. * Was hi# dromedary in the 
town ? “ All rondy." — •“ Then take some with you, and ride 

oa their traces, that yon may overtake them to-day ! " But 

if I lose the thelil— ? " (he might fall amongst enemies). Zamil 
aosworod, “ The half loss shall be mine ; " and the man went 
out. Zamil spoke demissly, he Beamed not made to command ; 
bat this is the mildness of tho natural Arab eheykhs. 

Aly. uncle of the Emir, entered hastily ! Zumil some 
years ago appointed him executive Emir in the town; and 
when Zamil takes the field he leaves Aly his lieutenant in 
Aneyza. Aly is a dealer in camels ; he has only few fanatical 
friends. All made him room, aud the great man sot down 
in tho highdt place. Z&rail, the F.mir and host, rat leaning 
oa a pillow in faco of the company ; and hi* son Abdullah 
sat drinking a pipe o! tobacco, by the hearth !— but this 
would not bs tolerated in the itreet. The coffee was ready, 
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and ho who took op the pot and tha cups wont to poor out 
first for Zfooil; but tlio Emir beckoned mildly to serve the 
Emir Aly. When tho coffee had bean poured round. Z4mil 
said to hi! uncle, “ This stranger is an hakim, a traveller from 
a- Sham : and wo will send biin, ».< ho desires, to Kuwovt."— 
Aly full of the WahAby fanaticism vouchsafed not so much as 
to cast an eye upon me. “ Ugh ! quoth he, I heard say the man 
is a Nasrilay : wouldes thou have a Nasraay in thy town ? " Hd- 
mil : •' He is a pastuugor ; he may stay a few days, and there cm 
be ac hurt S " “ Ugh ! " answered Aly ; and when he had swab 



lowed hia two cups he rcao up ornbbodly. and went forth. Even 

It . f i\ * TTT \ t\ t . (U 



promise, ana disposed, swa XM common speech, to be a nippard 
Now making his voice big and hostile, he asked mo-for his 
wit stretched no further, " What is thy name ? ” When all were 
gone out, Z&tnil showed mn his fore-arms oorrodod and inflamed 
by aa itching malady which he had suffer'd thee twenty yours 1 
—I have seen the like in a iew more persons at Arey'ra. He 
said, like an Aarab, " And if thou const cure this, we will give 
thw fulds / " 

Already some Bick persona were come there to seek the 
hakim, whan I returned to Aly’s ; and one of thorn offered ne an 
empty dolidn, or little open shop iu a side street by the auks.— 
Aly found an ass to carry my bags : and ere the mid-afternoon 
I waa sitting in my doctor’s shop : and mused, should I here find 
rest in Arabia ? whoa the xnuethin cried to the assr prayers ; 
there was a trooping of feet, and neighbours wont by to a rnrsjid 
in the end of tho street.— Ay, at this day they go to prayers as 
hotly as if thoy had been companion! of the NAbv 1 I shot 
my 3bop with the raat, and sat close ; 1 thought thin shutter 
would shield mo daily from their religious importunity.— 
"Utinku dthbar, Olla.hu akhbarl ” chantod tho muAtbins of Ibe 
town. 

After vespers tho town is at leisure ; and principal per- 
sons go home to drink the afternoon coffee with their frknds. 
Some of the citizens reUmiing by this street stayed to see the 
NaarAny, and enquire wbat were hia medicines j for nearly a u 
the Arabs are diseased, or imagine themselvei to bo sick or 
ebe bewitched. How quiet was the behaviour of these towns- 
folk, many of them idle persons and children 1 but ZAmil’s word 
was that none should molest Haj Khalil,— so tho good gen- 
tlemen, who heard I bad been many times in the " Holv," 
(i.e. Jerusalem) called me. because 'it made for my credit 
and safety among the people. The civil countenance of these 
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midland Arabian citizens is unlike the (Boduish) aspect of the 
townsmen of HAyil. that tremble in the sight of Ibn Rashid : 
here is a free township under he natural Prince, who converse* 
a? n private mtn. and rule*, like a great shcjkh of Asrab. 
amongst his brethren. 

ZA mil’s descent is from the Sbeya, first Beduin colonists 
of this loam-bottom in the Ndfid. At this day they are not 
many families in Aneyra ; but theirs is the Emirship, and 
therefore they say henna el •tinen, ' wo are the Emirs.’ More 
in number ate the families of the Btny Ekulid, tribesmen of 
that ancient Beduin nation, a Loci* noino. before the Wuhuby, 
was greatest in Kejd : but above an half of the town are 
B. Tern ini. There are in Anevza (as in every Arabian place) 
several wards or parishes under hereditary sheybhs; bn: r.o 
malcontent factions,— they are all cheerfully subject to fUmil. 
The peoplo living in unity, oro in no dread of foreign enemies. 

Some principal persons went by again, returning from their 
friends’ houses.— One of them approached me, and said, “ Hast 
thou a knowledge of medicine?” The tremulous figure of the 
smoker, with some drawing of his face, put me in mind of 
the Algerine Mohammed Aly, at Mediin Salih ! But. he that 
stood here was a gentle son of Temlm, whose good star went 
before me from this cay to the end of my voyage m Arabia ! 
Taking my hand in his hand, which is & kind manner of the 
A rate, he 'said, " Wilt thou visit mv niclc mother ? " 

Bo !od me to his house gate not far distant ; and entering 
himself by a side door he came round to open for me : I found 
within a large coffee-hall, spread with well-wrought grass mat- 
ting, which is fetched hither from d-Hdsa. The walla were 
parget-tod with fretwork of jis, such as 1 had seen «t Borcydn. 
A Persian tapot spread before his fire-pit was the guests' sitting 
place ; &r.d ne sat down himself behind the hearth to make 
me coffee. This was Abdullah el-Kcnneyny, the fortunate son 
0! a good bet poor house, lie had gone forth » young man 
from Aneyza ; and after the first hazards of fort one, was grown 
to be one of the most considorablo foreign merchants. His 
traffic was in com, at Bosra, and he lived willingly abrood ; 
for his heart was not filled in Aneyza, where he despised the 
Wahabv strnitnees and fanaticism. In these days leaving his 
merchandise at Bosra to the care of his brother (Sfilih, who they 
told me little reaemblte him), Abdallah was eomo to puss a 
leisure year at homo ; where he hoped to refresh his infirm 
health in the air of the Nefud. 

Whan I looked in this man's face be smiled kindly.— "And 
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art thou, said he, an Rngioyay ? but wherefore tell the people 
so, in this wild fanatical country ? I have spent many yotr* 
in foreign land!, I have dwelt at Bombay, which is under 
government of the Engley* : thou const say thus to me, but 
say it not to the ignorant and foolish people ; — what simplicity 
ia this ! and incredible to me, in a man of A’uropa. For arc 
wo here in a government country ? no, bnt in land of the Aamb, 
whero the name of tho Nasara is an execration. A Nair&ny 
they think to be a 3on of the Evil One, and (therefore) deserving 
of death : an half of this townspeople are Wab&bta,"— “ Should 
I not speak truth, as well hero os in mino own country ? •* 
AbduPkdfi : “ Wn have a tongue to further us and our friends, 
and to illude our enemies ; And indeed the more times the lie 
is better than the sooth.— Or dreadcst thou, that UUah would 
visit it upon thee, if thou assent edsfc to them in appearance? 
Is there not in every thing the good and evil ? ' [even in 
lying and dissembling.] — ” I am this Fecond yaar, in a perilous 
country, and have no scathe. Thou hast heard the nroverb. 
‘ Truth may walk through tho world unarmed.’ 44 But tho 
Engleys are not thus ! nay, I have seen them full of policy : 
in the late warfare between Abdullah and Satid ibn Baud, 
their Resident on the Gulf rxmt hundreds of sacks of rice, 
secretly, to SaCd [the wrongful part ; and for such Abdullah 
the WahAby abhors tho BngliRh name].— I see you will not 
be persuaded ! yet I hope that your lifo mar bo preserved : 
but they will not suffer you to dwell among3t them ! yon will 
bo driven from place to place.” — 44 This seemed to me a good 
peaceable town, and are the p*opl* so illiberal 9” — 44 As many 
among them, as have travelled, are liberal : but the rest no. 
Now shall wo go to my mothor?” 

Abdullah led mo into an inner room, from whence we as- 
cended to the floor alx>ve. He had bought this great new 
(day) boutfO' tho yoor before, for * thousand reals, or nearly £21)0 
sterling. The loam brickwork at Aneyza ia good, and such 
house-walls may stand above one hundred years. His rent, for 
the same, had "been (before) but fifteen reals ; bouse property 
being reckoned in the Arabian countries as money laid up, 
and not put out to usury, — a sure and lawful possession. 
The yearly fruit of 1000 dollars, lent out at Anftyza, Wit* 
120 ; the lots therefore to the merchant Abdullah, in buying 
this house, wa3 each year 100 reals. But dwelling under their 
own roof, they think they enjoy some happy security of fortune : 
although the walls decay eoon, it will not t >o in their children's 
time. In Abdullah’s upper storey were many good chambers, 
bnt bare to our oyc*, since they have few more moveable* than 
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Uw Bed tit : all the husbandry of his great town house might 
havo been carried on the backs of three camels! In the Arabic 
countries the use of bed-fumiture is unknown ; they lie on the 
floor, and the wellborn and welfaricg have no more than some 
thin cotton quilt spread under them, and a coverlet : I raw only 
a few chests, in which they bestow their clothing. Their houses, 
in this land of sunny warmth, are lighted by open loopholes made 
high upon the lofty wails. But Abdullah was not so simply 
housed at Bosra ; for there— in tbo great world's side, the Arab 
merchants' halls ate garnished with chairs : and the Anoym 
tajir sat (like the rest) upon a takhl or carpeted settle in his 
counting-house. 

Be brought mo to a room where I saw bis old mother, sitting 
on the floor ; and clad — so are all the Arabian women, only in 
a calico smock dipped in indigo. She covered her old visage, as 
we entered, with n veil ! Abdullah smiled to me, and looked 
to see " a man of Europa " 3mile. “ My mother, said he, I bring 
thee el-hakim ; say what aileth thee, and let him see thin*- 
ejea : ” and with a "gentle hand he folded down her veil. “ Oh ! 
said she, my head; and all this side so aches that I cannot 
sleep, my son," Abdullah might bo n man of forty ; yet 
his mother was abashed, that a strange man most look upon 
her old blear 070s.— We returned to the coffee room perfect 
friends. *' My mother, said ho, is aged and suffering, and I 
suSer W see "her: if thou const help as, that will be a great 
comfort to me." 

Abdullah added, “ I am oven now in amazement ! that, in 
such a country, you openly avow yourself to bo on English- 
man ; but how may you pass even one day in safety ! You 
have lived hitherto with the Eeduw : ay, but it is otherwise in 
tbo townships.”—' '* In raoh hazards there ia nothing. I suppose, 
morn prudent than a wire folly." — “ Then, you will not follow- 
better counsel ! but here you may trust in me : I wilj watch 
for yon. and warn yon of any alteration in the town.” I asked, 
And what of the Km ir ? " You may also trust ZA mil ; but 

even ZAmil cannot at all time® refrain tbo unruly multitude." 

—In the clay-built chamber of the Arabs, with easements 
never dosed, is a swoet drv air, as of the open field ; and the 
perfume of a serene and hospitable human life, not knowing 
any churlish superfluity : yet hero is not whole human life, for 
bve and bye wo are aware of the absence of worn™. And 
tbeir bleak walling is an unebeerfulnees in our sight : picture* 
—those gracious images that adorn our poorest dwellings, 
were but of the things which are vain in the gross vision of 
tbeir Mohammedan austerity. The Arabs, who ait on the 
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floor, seo I ho world morn indolently than wo : thoy must rise 
with a double lifting of the body.— In a wall-niche by the tiro 
were Abdallah’s book*. We were now as brethren, and I took 
them down one by ono : ft great tome lay uppermost. 1 read 
tho Arabic title Encyclopedia Dvildny, Tteyrul , — Bustany (bora 
of poor Christian folk in ft Lebanon village), a printer, gazet- 
teer, schoolmaster, and man of letters, at Beyrflt : every y.*r 
he sends forth one great volume more, but so long an enterprise 
may hardly be ended- Abdullah's spectacles fell out at a place 
which treated of artesian wells : he pored therein daily, and 
looked to find some means of raising water noon his thirsty acres 
without earned labour. 

Abdullah enriched abroad, had lately bought a palm and 
com ground at home ; and not content with the old he had 
made in it a now well of eight camels' draught. I turned 
another leaf and found " Burning Mountain,'’ and a picture 
of Etna. He was pleased to hear from me of the old Arah 
usurpers of Sicilian soil, and that this mountain ia even now 
named after their word*, GiMlo (Jcbi>l). I tamed to “Tele- 
graph,” and Abdullah exclaimed, " Oh ! the inventions in 
Haro pa ! whit a marvellous learned subtlety must have been in 
him who found it 1 ’’ When ho nsked further of my profession of 
medicine ; I said, “ 1 am such as your SofaWm smiths — better than 
none, where you may not- find a better.”— Yet Abdullah always 
believed my skill to be greater than *>, bocauso nearly all my 
reasonable patients were relieved ; but especially his own mother. 

Whilst wo worn discoursing there came in two of the 
foreign-living Aneyza townsmen, a substantial citizen and bia 
servant, dad in the Mesopotamian guise, with head-bands, 
grout as turbans, of camel wool. The man had been jmmU, 
a camel carrier in the Irak traffic to Syria,— that is in iho long 
trade-way about by Aleppo ; bat after tho loss of tho cara- 
van, boforo montionod [VoL L p. 602], having no more heart 
for these ventures, he sold In's camels for fields and plough- 
shared. To-day he was a substantial fanner in the great new 
com settlement, ci-dwdra (upon the river a little north of 
Boara), and a client of Konncyny’s— oue of the principal grain 
merchants in the river oity. The merchant's dinner tray to 
presently homo in. and I mac to depart ; bnt Abdullah made 
me sit down ag&in to eat with them, though I had been bidden 
in another place. — I passed this one good day in Arabia j and 
all the rest were evil because of the people’s fanaticism. At 
night I slept on tho cottage terrace of a poor patient, Aly'a 
neighbour ; not liking tho unswept dok&n for a lodging, and »o 
far from friends. 
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At sunrise came Aly. from ZAmil, to bid me to breakfast — 
the bread and nail offered to the (Christian and Frankish) 
stranger by the gentle philosophic Emir. We drank the morn- 
ing cup. at the hearth ; then bis breakfast tray was served, and 
bp sat down to it in the midst of the floor, the Emir, the Xa?rfiny 
aad Aly : for there is no such ignoble observing of degrees in 
their homely and religious life.— The breakfast faro in Anoyta 
is warm girdle-broad [somewhat bitter to our taste, yet they do 
not perceive tbs bitterness, * which might be because a little 
salt is ground with the corn,’ raid Abdullah]: therewith we had 
datea, and a bowl of sweet (cow) butter. A bowl of (cow) butter- 
milk is sot by : that the breakfasted may drink of it after 
eating, when they rise to rinse the hands ; and for this there is 
a metal ewer and basin. The water is poured over the angers ; 
and without more the brtakfaslers take leave : the day begins. 

I wont to sit in my dckftn, whore Zi.mil sent mo bve and 
bye. by Aly. a leg of mutton out of the butchers’ suk, " that I 
might dine well. 1 ’ Mutton is good at Anevza : and camel’s 
flesh is sold to poor folk. A log of their lean desert mutton, 
which might weigh five or six pounds, i* sold for sixpence : 
this meat, with scotches trade in it and hung on© day to tho 
ardent sun. will last good three days. Bednina bring live 
gazelle fuwn# into the town ; which are often bought by citi- 
zens to be fostered, for their children’s pastimo : these dearlings 
ol the desert were valued at eight yence. 

I bad not long been sitting in my dokfin before one came 
to put me out of it ! h* cried churlishly with avcrt«l faea— so 
that I did not know him— to the negro Aly, who stood by, 
“ Out ! with these things ! ’’ The negro shouted again, “ Tho 
Nasrhny is here with Z&mQ’s knowledge ; wilt thou strive 
with Z&ruil ! ” The other (wbo was Aly the neoond or execu- 
tive omir) muttered between hia teeth, “ ZAmil quoth he, 
ugh !— tho dokun is mine, and I say ont 1 ugh 1 ont of my 
dakdn, out, out!” But the negro cried as loud as lie, “Z&rail 
he is Emir o' this town, and what art thou ? I am Emir.” 
The emir Aly respected my person — to mo ho spoke no word, 
and I was ready to content him ; the shop be said was his 
own. But my friends had not done well to settle me there: 
tho violence of the Wah&by Aly, in contempt of the liberal 
Emir Z&mil, would hearten the town fanatics against the 
Kasrftny. — This was the comedy of the two Alves. The 
white Aly spuraed-to the door, and drew tho bolt ; and tho 
same day bn had driven me ont of the town, but Z&mil would 
not bear of it. I rctoained with my bags in the street, and 
idle persons came to look on ; but the negro Aly vehemently 
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ihroatunixl, that ' Z&mii would pluck out the oyia and the 
tongue of any that molested me ! ’ 

The hot morning hours advanced to high noon ; and when 
the metthins chanted 1 was still sitting in the street by mv 
things, in the sight of tLe malevolent people, who again flocked 
by mo to the mesjid. — " Ullab ! this is one who prays not,” 
quoth every passing man. After them came a lad of the 
town, whose looks showed him to be of impure sinister con- 
ditions 1 and bcuring a long rod in hit hand : therewith of his 
godly zeal — that is an inhuman envy and cruelty ! he had taken 
upon him to beat in Lato-lingeren to the prayers. Now he laid 
hands on the few lads, that loitered to gape upon the N&a- 
rSny, and cried, “ Go pray, go pray ! may Cllah confcund you!" 
and be drove them before him. Then he threatened Aly, who 
remained with rao : and the poor man, hearing God named, 
could not cboo«e but obor him. The sliallow dastard stood 
finally grinning upon me,— his rod was lifted ! and doubtless he 
tickled in every vein with the thought of smiting a kafir, for 
God's sake : but he presently vailed it again,— for are net the 
XasSra reputed to l» great strikers? In this time of their 
prayers, some Bcduins [they were perhaps Kattfic] issued from 
a house near by, to load upon their kneeling camels. I went 
to talk with them and hear their toyJtro : but Beduins in a 
town are townsmen, and in a journey are hostile ; and with 
maledictions they bade me itand off, saying, " What have we to 
do with a kufir ?" 



Aly would have me speak in the matter of the dokin to 
Zimil. I found ZAmil in tho afternoon at his house door: 
and he said, with mild voice, “ We will not enter, because the 
kahwa is full of Beduw " [Meteyr sheykhs, come in to consult 
with the town, of their riding together against Kaht&n], 
Wo walked in his lane, and sat down under a shadowing wall 
in the dust of the street. " Have you lost tho dokun 9 said 
Zimil, well, tell Aly to find you another.” 

—Yesterday some Aneyza tradesmen to the nomads had 
been robbed on the Borevda road, and three camel loads of 
samn were taken from tliom— nearly half a ton, worth 200 
reals : tho thieves were Kaht&a. The intruded Kuhtin in 
el-K&sim were of the Boreyda alliance ; and Z&mil sent a 
letter thither, complaining of this injury, to Abdullah. Abd- 
ullah wrote word again, “It was the wild Beduw: lay not 
their misdeed to our charge." ZAmil now sect out thirty 
young men of good houses, possessing thelflls in the town, to 
scour the Nefud — [they retumoi six days later to Aneysa, 
having Been nothing]. Zimil spoke not much himself in the 
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(own council* : hut his mind was fn’l of solicitude ; mil if *u 
said of him in th«e days, that ho could not eat. 

Aly found me so wretched * tenement, that mv friends 
exclaimed, " It is an house of the rats 1 it ia not habitable.” 
Too negro antworrd them. He had Bought up and down, but 
that everyone repulsed him saying, “Shall a Xair&ny harbour in 
my bcyt ?” The ruinous house was of a miserable old man, 
a patient of mine, who demanded an excessive daily hire, al- 
though he had received niy medicines freely. Aly on the morrow 
jiersnndod o young nogro neighbour, who hod' a small upper 
chain her, empty, to bonse the hakim : promising him that the 
Nwr.'.ny should cure his purblind father.— I went to lodge 
there : the old father was a f reed-man of Yahya'i house (after- 
ward my friends). The Degro host was a parget ter ; it was his 
ait to adorn the dtisons’ coffee-halls with chequered daubing 
and white fretwork, of gypanm. We may Bee, even in the 
rudest villages of Arabia, tbo fantasy they have for whitening : 
their clay casements are commonly blanched about with jis : 
the white is to their sense light and cheerfulness, as black is 
balefulness. [“ A white day to thee 1 ” is said for " good-mor- 
row" in the border countries: Syrian Moslems nse to whiten 
their c!av sepniobres.— Pad criee out, b this souse, " Thou 
whited wading ! "] 

" Now ! quoth the young negro, when I entered hiB dwelling, 
let thorn bibhlo-Labble that will, sixty thousand bibble-bab- 
blingB,” — becana) for tho love of hiB aged father, he had received 
thekafir. His narrow kahwa was presently full of town folk ; 
and some of them no inconsiderable persona. It was for the 

C man's honour to serve them with coffee, of the best ; and 
day it cost a shilling, which 1 wan careful to restore to him. 
All three persons were oomo in to ehat curiously of their maladies 
with the hakim, wboae counsels should cost them nothing ; they 
hoped to defraud him of the medicbes, and had determined in 
their iniquitous hearts to keep no good will for the Nasrftny 
again. And I was wiping to help them, in aught that I might, 
without other regard. 

At the next sunrise I went to breakfast with Kenneyny : 
this cheerful hour is not early in that sunny climate, where the 
light returns with ft clear serenity ; Bnd wd faring persons waken 
to renew the daily pleasures of prayers, coffee, and the friendly 
discount: of their easy live*. The meal times are commonly 
at bonre when tho Arabian people may honestly shun the 
burden of open hospitality. But the hours of the field labourers 
•re those of the desert : breakfast is brought oat to them at high 
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the wad, will do a gentle deed " but for silver." — If we have lived 
well, we would fain die in peace : we ask it, a reward, of God. 
in tho kind presence of our friends !— There are fainting ones 
left behind in every year'* pilgrimage ; men of an old fibre 
and ill complexion, their hope wa3 in Ullah, bus they living 
by the long way only of unwilling men’s alms, cannot achieve 
this extreme journey to Mecca. The fallen man. advanced in 
vean, had never perhaps eaten his fill, in the Haj. and above two 
hundred nnlw were passed under his soles since Muzeyrib. How 
great is that yearly suffering and sacrifice of human flodi, and 
ad lost labour, for a vain opinion, a little salt of science would 
dissolve all their religion ! Yet, 1 understood, there is some pious 
foundation remaining from the old Ottoman Sultans, to send every 
year a certain numbor of poor derwsbes with carriage and pro- 
vision to the holy places. A camel and water-skin is allotted to 
two or threo dervishes, and a tent for every companionship of 
them, They are few altogether ; or men. “ wearers of rough 
garments," ranters with long-grown locks, and " mad-fellows." 
would ran from all the town-ends to the almoner at Damascus ; 
to have them-elvcs enrolled of tho sons of the propkeU, with the 
poor boggart : it is so pleasant for this religious people to find n 
shift for themselves in any other than their own parses. It 
was told mo the Haj of old were wont to descend not by the 
Akaba but by another steep at tho south-westward, where the 
sevl waters flow down from J. Shcrro. Tim is Jiddiir , one 
said, who know, " it is to easy that a coach road might bo 
mads there.’ 

The ghr6l or ghriU is a monster of the desert in which 
children and women believo and men also. And since no 
man, but Philemon, lived a day fewer for laughing, have here 
tho portraiture of thia creature of the Creator, limned by a 
noimd : 1 a cyclop*’ eve set in the midst of her human like 
head, long beak of jaws, iu the ends one or two great *harp 
tush*, long neck ; her arms like chickens’ fledgling wing*, tbo 
fingers of her hands not divided ; the body big aa a camel’s, but 
in shopo os tho ostrich ; tho sox is only feminine, iho has 3 foot 
tu the ass’ hoof, and a foot as an ostrich. She entices passengere. 
calling to them over the wa-te by their names, so that they 
think it a their own mother’s or their sister’s voice.’ He 
bad seen this tease, ’ which is of Jin kind, lie dead upon tho 
land upon n time when he rode with a foray in tbo Jtheyna 
m»r;hra ; but there was none of them durst touch her.’ He 
ewore me, with a groat oath, his tale was truth ‘ by the 
life of Ullah and by his son’s life.’ He was a poor desert man. 
one Dootan, at Medain Sfilih, noted to be a fabler, Tho aga of tho 
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noon, from tho master's hou»s, and thoy &np when the sun ia 
goin$ down. Every principal household possesses a milch cow 
in this town. 

Each morning as I walked in the s&k, some that were 
side persons* friends, drew ine by the raaiitio, aud led the 
hakim to their hoas« ; whoro they brought mo forth a break- 
fast -tray of girdle-bread and lehan. Thus I breakfasted twice 
or thrice daily, whilst the wonder lasted, and fait my strength 
revive. Their most disease are of the eyes; I jaw indeed 
hundreds of such patients ! iu the time of my being at Aneys*. 
The pupils arc commonly clouded by night-chill cataract not] 
small-pox cataract. : many lo u* the right o! one or oven both 
their eyes in childhood by this scourge ; and there is a blindness, 
which comes upon thorn, after a cruel aching of years in the 
side of the forehead.— There is nothing feasible which the wit 



of soniti men will not stir them to attempt ; alw we hear of 
eye-prickcra in Arabia : hut the people have little hopo in 
them. An eye-saivor with the needle, from Shuggcra. had 



been the year before at Aneyra. Their other common diseases 
are rheums and the oasis fever, and the tdhal : 1 have seen the 
tetter among children. 

-The small-pox was in the town : tho malady, which had 
not been scan here for seven years, spread lately from some 
slave children brought up in tie returning pilgrim caravan. 
Some of the town caravancre, with the profit of their sales in 
Mecca, use to bay slave children in Jidda, to sell them again in 
el-Kasim, or (with more advantage) in Mesopotamia. They win 
thofl u few reals : but Aneyra lost thereby, in the time of my be- 
ing there— chiefly I think bj their inoculation !— - 4 ‘ five hundred " 
of her fre?-born children ! Nevertheless the infection did not 

S the Wady to Boreyda, nor to any of tbo Kef fid villages 
nigh about them. I vas called to some of their small-pox 
hoaa93, whore T found tbo sick lying in tho dark ; tho custom is 
to give them m medicines, 44 leet they should lose their eye- 
sight.” And thus I entered the dwellings of some of the meet 
fanatical citirema : my other patient*’ diseases were commonly 
old and radical.— Very cleanly und pleasant uro the most homes 
in this Arabian town, all of clay building. 



The tradesmen’s shcp3 arc well furnished. The common 
food ia cheaper at Boreyda ; at Aneyza is better cheap of “ Mecca 
coffee* 4 (froro d-Y6men), and of Gulf clothing. Date*, which 



in Kasim arc valued by weight, aro very good here ; and nearly 
BO pounds were sold for one real. 

There is an appearance of welfare in the seemly clothing of 
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this townsfolk — man aommonly of elated looks and a comely 
liberty of carriage. _ They salute one another in many words, 
nearly as the Beduins. with a familiar grace ; for not a few 
of them, who iivo in distant orchard bouses, come seldom into 
the town. But the a'.ieets are ihiougtd on Fridays ; when all 
tho town Km i=i, nvea the field labourer*, coma in at mid .day, 
to pray in the great mcsjid, and liear the koran reading and 
preaching: it is as well their market day. The poorer towns- 
people go clad like tho Aarab ; and their kerchiefs are girded 
with tho bead-cord. Those sober ciUzciu cut ihe hair abort— 
none wear tho braided sido-lcckj of the Bcduw : tho rohor 
sort (an laid) hare upon their heads Fez caps, over which 
they loosely cast a gay kerchief; that they gird only whew 



they loosely cast a gay kerchief; that they gird only when 
they ride abroad. As for the baggu or waist-band of slender 
leathern plait (it is called in Kasim or Mm] which 

in worn even by princes in 3&yil, and by the (Arabian) in- 
habitants of Medina and Meooa. the only wearers of it here 
arc the hareem. Tho substantial townsmen go training in 
biack mantles of light Irik worsted : and the young patricians 
will spend as much as the cloth is worth, for a broidered 
collar in metal thread-work. The embroiderers are mostly 
women, in whom is a skill to let forth some careleu grace 
of r unn ing lines, some flowery harmony in needlework— such 
a* we see woven in the Oriental carpets. Gentle persons in 
the streets go balancing in their hands long rods, which are 
brought from M-:«co. 

ifaroom ore umeen. and the man’s manners are tho more 
gracious and untroubled : it may be their Asiatic society is 
manlier, bat lea virikt than the European. They live-on in a 
pious daily assurance: and little know they of stings which 
t* in our unquiet emulations, and in our foreign religion. 
Mohammed's swoot blooded faith ha* redeemed them from tho 
superfluous study of the World, from the sour-breathing in- 
hospitable wine; and has purified their bodies from nearly 
every excess of living : only they exceed here, and exceed all in 
the East, in coEoo. Marriage is oasy from every man's youth : 
and there are no lueh rusty bonds in their wedlock, thui 

3 r must bear an heavy countenance. The Moslem's breast is 
irgedi he finds few wild branchas to prune of his life’s vine, 
—a plant supine and neb in spirit, like the Arabic language. 
There is a nobility of '-he religious virtue among them, ami 
nothing stem or rugged, but the hatred of the kafir : few have 
groat hardness in their lives.— But the woman is in bondage, 
and her heart has little or no refreshment. Women are not 
seen passing by their streets, in the daytime ; but in the evening 
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twilight (when the men sit at coffee) jon shall sea many r«lo<| 
form# Hitting ha their gossips’ houses : and they wilt hastily 
return, through an empty auk. in the timo of the last prayers, 
whilst the men are praying in the mtsjids. 

A <l»y or two after my being in Aneyxa a yoang man of tho 
patrician# oarao to bid me to dinner, from ha father ; who was thu 
good man Abdullah Abd er-RaJmdn, tl-Ikuim, a merchant at 
Jidda, and chief of tho house of Bess&m in Anevza. Abdullah 
el-BessAm and Abdullah el-Keanoyny were entire friends, break- 
fasting and dining together, and going every day to ooffoc in 
each other's houses; and they wore fifamfi with Zdmil. Besides 
the Kunnoyny I found there Skeykh N'dsir, a-Smtry, a very 
swarthy man of older years, of the Wahiby sfraitaess in religion ; 
and who was of the Anoyaa merchants at Jidda. He had lately 
returned — though not greatly enriched, to live in aa hired 
house at homo ; and was partner with tha Knnnoyny in buying 
ovary year a few young homes from the Nomads, which they 
shipped to Bombay for sale. 

The Bossftm kindred— now principal in wealth at Aneya, 
cauie hither sixty years before, from a village in el-Aruth. fin 
Pliny Retamna is the name of an Arabian town ; Bo-.*4m of 
the Bodnias is tUBarruA, a village of thirty boose#, south of 
Sbnggera in the way to Mecca.] Some of them, of late jeers, 
are established in 'Jidda, where now the East Nojdors are 
as commonly called [borides es-SWtyfn, ' men of the East, 
Orientals’! el-Bcss&m! Abdullah cl-Bca?dm, of B. Teuum. is 
a merchant Arabian honoured at home, and hi* numn is very 
honourable in all Neid ; of a joyful wise nature, full of good 
and gentle deeds. When Ibn Rashid came against the town 
two years before, with Boreyda, Zhroil and the sheybbs seat 
out this man of integrity, to trout with him. 

Tho matter was this : Ibn Saud came with a great phruzru 



before Aneyzi, and alighted to encamp between Rashet/d't out- 
lying palm ground and the town. His purpose wo# to go 
against Boreyda : then Ibn Rashid sallied from ll&yil in 

• « t 1 • tat f 1 iittta a t * t *.t 



defeuco ol his allies, [n. p. 22.}— Abdullah el-Beashra (with 
his ready-writer Hm Ayilh) and Abdullah d-Ychya. the young 
sheykhly companion of Zftmil, rode forth to Ibn Rashid, who 



lay encamped beyond the Wady. And he said to the Shammar 
Prince, “ 0 Child of Abdullah ! wo of Aneyxa would to God 
that no difference should grow to be an occasion of warfare 
botwoon Moalnmin : we desire to be a mean of peace betwixt 
you." Mohammed Ibn RathSd : " For this also urn I come out. 
that there might be peace.”— In the end it was accorded 
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among them, that Ibn Said would withdraw from these parti ; 
and then would Ilm Rashid return home. Their parleying 
had not been without some glorious loud word* of Hamid 
el-Abevd (r. supra p. 18J on tlw behalf of ibn Rashid ; and 
in flucfi too princely man behaved himself ‘ like a Beduwy.’ — 
Three days the good Bfiashm was a guaat in tha menzii of 
the Shunmar Emir ; and towards evening when he would 
depart the Prince Mohammod bade Mufarrij, ‘lead round the 
r« maro for Sheykh Abdullah l ' But the prudent and in- 
corrupt citizen was in no wise to be persuaded to rcccirc a 
gift from Ibn Rashid of such price. The Emir said, ‘then 
bring the theJftl, and mount the Shevkh Abdullah thereon ! ’ — 
This was accepted ; and Ibn Rashid clothed the two honour- 
able men ambassadors from Anevra with scarlet mantlet and 
silken kerchiefs ; and gave garments to those who followed 
them : and they returned to the town. — Tbo other BeaeAm 
h curiae in Aney/a, though soma of them bad trafficked with the 
Franks in the ports (saving a younger Abdullah) now of the 
foreign merchants in Bosra) were Wahabies. The people 6uid 
of Abdullah, " he is a good man, hut Ids sous ure o/tin (cor- 
rupted) ! ” That might be of the moral malaria in the port- 
town of Mecca ; or the unlooked-for accident of many hon«t 
fathers, that the graft of their blood in the mother’* stock was 
faulty. 

ghevkh Nasir was of the B. Khilid families: there is a 
Beduisfmma in them moro than in the Termini ea. Though 
i tiff in opinions, ho answered mo hotter than any man, and with 
a natural frankness : especially when I asked him of the history 
and topography of these countries : and he first traced for me, 
with bia pen, the situation of the southern Barras,—B. Abdiilah, 
Kesshab, Tuna, 'AihZ-y, 'Ajeyja, (Bcdura, Jeheyna ;) which, with 
tbo rest of tho vulcanic train described in this work, before 
try voyage in Arabia, were not heard of in Europe. Not 
Icag before be had embarked some of the honest gain of his 
years of exilo under the lied Sea climate, with two more Jidda 
merchants, in u lading to India. Tidings out of the caravan 
season may hardly piles tho great desert ; bat he had word in 
then# days, by certain who came up by hap from Mecca, that 
their vessel had not been heard of since her sailing ! and now it 
was feared that tho ship mnst be lest. These foreign mer- 
chants ftt the ports do never cover their sea and fixe risks by 
an aasuranoo, suck wore in their eyes a deed of unbelief I In 
th*. meanwhile sheykh Nfisir boro this incertitude of God’s 
band with the severe serenity of a right Moslem. 

This was the best company in the town ; tho dinner-tray 
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was set on a stool |the mess is served upon tho floor in 
prince*' hon:-03 in HAyil— Vol. L p. 697] ; and we tat half- 
kneeling about it. Tho foreign merchants’ meal at Anovzi 



is more town-like than 1 had aeon m Arabia : besides boiled 
mutton oa tenunn, Abdullah had his little dishes of carrots 
fried in butter, and bowls of costard mow** or carded milk.— 
Wo sit at leisure at the European board, we chat cheerfully : but 
such at the Arabs’ dish would he a very inept anri unreasonable 
behuvionr !— he were not a man but an homicide, who is not 

r hUss in that short battle of the tenth for a day's life of 
body. And in what sort (forgive it mo, 0 thrice good 
friends ! in the sacrament of the bread and salt,) a dog or a 
cat laps up his moat, not taking breath, and is dispatched 
without any curiosity, and rues after to drink ; even so do the 
Arabs endeavour, that they may como to an end with speed : 
for in their eyes it were not honest to linger at tbo dish ; 
whore unto other (humbler) person* look that should eat after 
them. The good Bessam. to show tbo European stranger the 
more kindness, rent morals of hi3 mutton and laid then; 
ready to my hand ,— Ycrkamak UU:h, “The Lord be merciful 



whilst they washed their hands. The company returned to thear 
sitting before the hearth ; and his elder sou i-at there already 
to make us coffee. 

El-Konnoyny bid me oome to breakfast with him on the 
morrow ; and we tbould go out to se» hi* orchard (which they 
call here jeneyrty ‘ pleasure ground '). “ Abdullah, quoth sheykn 
N&air, would enquire of thee how water might be raised by some 



better mean than wo now use at Aneyra, where a camel walking 
fifteen paces draws but ono bucket full ! fit mar be nearly 



[it may be nearly 

AUAA *1 • .1 



throe pails, 200 pails in an hour, 1600 to 2 COO pails in the 
day's labour.] And you, a man of Europa, might be able 
to "help os 1 for we suppose you have learned geometry ; and 
may have read in books which treat of machines, that are so 
wonderful in your countries." — Nkiir’s Wabiby malice would 
sow cookie in the clean com of our friendship, and have mode 
me see an interested kindness in the Kenneyny ! who an- 
swered with an ingenuous asperity, that he desired but to ask 
Khalil's opinion. He had imagine! an artesian well flowing 
with water enough to irrigate some good part of Anoyxa !— 
I had seen to-dny a hand-cart on wheel*. before a smith’s 
forgu ! a right not less strange in an Arabian town, than tha 
camel in Europe ; it wa3 made here for the Kenneyny. Toe 
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siny bad fastened tfae ends of his tiros unhandsomely, so 
that they overlapped : but his felloes, nave and spokes were 
very well wrought : and in ail Nejd (for the snaking of fu&nv 
wheels— comraociv a large yard of cross measure), there are 
perfect wheelwrights. Abdallah’s dates bad been drawn homo 
on this barrow, in the late harvest ; and the people marvelled 
to see how two men might wield the loads oi two or three great 
camels ! 

ltoe guests rise one after another and depart when the coif o 
is drunk, saying, Yunaam Ullah aleyk. ' 'l'bo Lord be giacioua 
unto ihco and tho host rcaponda gently, if owidn tfutfi, ' (go) 
in the peaee of the Lord.’ There are yet two summer Lours of 
daylight ; and the townsmen landowners will walk abroad to 
breathe the freshing air, and visit their orchards. 



As for the distribution of the day-tirou in Anoyra : tho 
people purchase their provision at the market stalla, soon 
after the sonriaing; the shuttered shops are set open a little 
later, when the tradesmen (mostly easy -living persons ucd land- 
owners) begin to arrive from breakfast. The running brokers 
now cry up and down in tbo clothiers’ street, holding such 
things in their hands as are committed to them to sell for 
ready money,— king guns, uprars, coffee-pots, mantles, fathoms of 
calico, and the like. They cry what silver is bidden ; and if any 
person call them they stay to show their wares. Clothing- 
piecee brought down by Uic car manor a from Bagdad, are often 
delivered by them to the dallhls, to be sold out of hand. Tho 
tradesmen, in days whan no Bedoins coino in, have little 
basinet* : they sit an hour, till the hot forenoon, and then 
draw their shop shutters, and go homeward ; and bye and bye 
all the street will be empty.— At the mid-day ithin tho towns- 
men come floe 'ring forth in all the wavs, to enter the mcejids. 
Few salesmen return from the mid-day "prayers to the suk ; the 
most go (like the patricians) to drink coffee in friends’ holism : 
some, who have jeaeyaies in the town, withdraw then to sit in 
the shadows of their palms. 

At the half-afternoon fthin. the ooffeo drinkers rise from 
the perfumed hearths, and go the third time a-pntying to their 
mesjids. From the public prayers the tradesman resort to 
the auk ; tbeir stalls are sit open, tho dcllAls are again a-foot, 
and passengers m the bazaar. The patriesuns go home to dine ; 
•ml iin hour later all the shops are shut for tno day. — Citizen 3 
will wnndur thon beycod the town walk, to return at the sun’s 
going down, when tbs ithin calls men a fourth time to pray 
in the meejittaE 
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From the o fourth prayers the people go home : and this ii 
not an hoar to visit friends ; for the roasters am now sitting 
to account with tho field labourers, in their coffoe-balU— where 
not seldom thece is a warm mess ol burghrol sot ready for 
them. Bui husbandmen in far outlying pakosieud* remain 
there all night ; and needing no roof, thny lie down in 
their mantles nnder the stars to slaep. Another ithin, nf»« 
the ;iro-sotttog hardly two hours, calls men to tbs fifth or last 
public prayers (ruiat d-akkir). It is now night ; and many who 
are weary remain to pray, or not to pray, in tboir own houses. 
When they coma again from the meijids, the people havo ended 
■he day’s religion : thnro is yet an hour of private friendship 
(but no more common assemblings) in tho coffee-halls of the 
patricians and foreign merchants. 



— IQl-Kcnnovny sent m poor kinsman of his, when we 
had breakfasted, to accompany mo to his jeneyny, half a 
league distant, within tho furthest circuit of town walling: 
he being an infirm man would fol'ow us upou an aas. \ With 
this kinsman of his, Sieyn dn, I have aitarward passed toe 
great desert southward to the Mecca country.] We weat 
by long cloy lan<n with oarthon walling, between fields and 
plantations, in the cool of the morning : but (in this bitter 
sun) there springs not a green blade by tho (imwatered) way 
side ! Thoir cornfields were now stubbles : and I saw toe 
lately reaped harvest gathered in great heaps to the stamping 
places. 

At tho midst of the wav is the site of an ancient settlement, 
Jannah, founded by a fendy. of that name, of B. KblUid, some 
time before Aneysa [which is now called Umm (Mother of) 
A’e)dl— There was perpetual enmity between tho two villages 
standing a milo asunder. Jannah tad been abandoned ninety - 
fivo years : but many living persona have soon corcaaoa of old 
bouses still standing there, forty years ago : pargetten dig jis on 
the ancient site— to-day a field. The a. Khalid Aaiab [before- 
time in e!-U4&a ; but in our days they wander in tho north 
toward* Kuweyt], are reckoned to tho lino of Keys ; and they 
are of YSm, with Murra, AjmAn, B. Hajir, el-Shamir : tho 
Aim In are sqw also in the north near Kuweyt. Jannah, 
in the opinion of Sheykb Nasir, was founded six hundred 



a 



an ago [in our xm century], thro? generations or 'oar 
fore tho building of Arteyra. Jannah to the beginning ol 
tho WahSby Power, held with Thuoyny d-Muntefik, tho great 
Sheykh upon tho ripe country in the north, but Aneyv* 
was allied with the W'itoAby. The KMlidiea of Jannah wits 
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overcome in the troubles ensuing, and they forsook the 
place: many of them went to live in the north, the real 
withdrew to Aneyza. Colonists (we have seen) of ts-Sltya, Key- 
sites, were the founders of Aneyza. [Their nomad tribesmen 
remain in el-Arulh; Hauer is their village, they are settlers 
and Beduw. More of their tribesmen are in IT. et'Sheya. 
in the borders of Nejd and the Hejaz, four journeys northwards 
from Mecca ; their villager are KhArma and Banjo.] They 
were aiterwarda increased by incomers of B, Temim. who with 
Koreyab are Ishmaelitc® in the line of Elydi, brother of Keys. 
—So nro Mosayna (Harb) from Ely&a : Elj&t is lbs it Mur. 
Korhysh. 8 . Assad (which were before in Jebel Ty) Temim. 
B. Khalid, el-Muntifik, Meteyr, Atoyba, Thakif and Sbevs are 
all of Mulhur.—' Thus Abdallah el-Besssm, who read me this 
lore from Ms book of genealogies : and " of B. Temim 1 * sprung, 
bo said, the B. S^khr.” 

Kenneyny'a palm and corn-ground might be three and a 
half acres of sand scil. The farthest bay of the town wall 
which fence! him was there fallen away in wide breaches : and 
all without the sur is sand-sea of the NefGd. The most had 
been com land, in which ho was now setting young palm plants 
from the Wady : for every one is paid a real. He had but forty 
stems o! old palms, and they were of slender growth ; because of 
the former “ weak " (emporerisbed) owner’s insufficient water- 
ing. And such are the most small landed men in this country : 
foe they and their portions of the dust of this world are devoured 
(b«dly leas than in Egypt and Syria) by rich money-lenders : 
that is by the long rismg over their heads of an imolublc usury. 
Abdullah's new double well-pit was sis fathoms deep, sunk into 
tbo underlying crust of sand-rock ; and well steyced with dry 
ecu non of sandstone, which is hewn near Aneyra. All the 
ecet had been 600 reals, or nearly £120 in silver : the same for 
fair camefs’ draught would have cost 400 reals. Abdullah 
valued the ground with his well at about £600, that is 
above £100 an aero without the water: and this was some 
of their cheaper land, lying for from the town. Thcv hare 
thick-grown but light-cared harvests of wheat, sown year by year 
upon tbo same plots : and corn is always dear in poor Arabia. 

Hero four ndga 9 — their camel cattle are black at Aneyra— 
wrought incessantly : a camel may water one acre neatly from 
walls of six or eight fathoms, lie had opened this great well, 
hoping in time to porchaoo some piece more of bis neighbour e 
ground. Abdullah, as all rich landed men. had two courses 
o' well camels ; the blasts draw two months till they become 
i, and they arc two months at pasture in the » ilileniess. 
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Every morrow Abdnllah rode hither to take the air, and ovooee 
hid planting : and ho had a thought to build himself here »n 
orchard house, that ho might bieathe the air of the Neidd,— 
whoa ho Hhoold be come again [but ah ! that was not written 
in the book of life] to Ancyxs. Abdullah asked, how could 
I, " u man of Europe," hve in the khAIa ? and in journeying 
over so great deserts, had I never mot with foot robbers, 
hensk&y I The summer before this, he and some friends had 
gone oat with tenia, to dwell nomadwise in the Nefud. Wel- 
Faring Aney sa citizens Lave canvas tents, for the yearly 
pilgrim ago and their often caravan passages, made like the 
booths of the Bednw. that is cottage-wise, and open in front, 
—the best, 1 can think, under this climate. 

These tilled grounds so far from the town are tot fenced ; 
the bounds are marked by more-stones. Abdullah looked with 
a provident «ye upon this parcel of land, which he planted fox 
his daughters’ inheritance : he had purchased palms for his eoiui 
at Bosra. Ee would not that the men ; which might be) hom 
of him should remain in Arabia I and he said, with a sad pre- 
sentiment, ' Oh ! that be might hve over the few years of hia 
children's nonage.’ 

I found here some of hie younger friends. Them were 
HitmrA et-Sdjy. of Bagdad, and Abdallah BessAin. the younger 
(nephew of the elder Abdullah d-Bessim) ; and a negro com- 
panion of theirs, Shcykh ibn Ayith, a lettered sbevkh or elder 
in the religion. Alter salaams thoy all held me out their 
forearms,— that the hakim might take knowledge of their 
pulscsi ! HAraod and Abdallah, unlike thoir wortkimen of soul, 
were slander growths : their blood Sowed in feeble streams, 
as their old spent fathers, and the air of great towns, bad 
given them life. Ibn Ayith, of an (os-Iibe) African complexion, 
■bowed a pensive countenance, whilst I held his destiny in my 
hands I— and required in a small negro voice, ' What did I 
deem of his remiss health ? ' The poor scholar believed hiraeslf to 
be always ailing ; though hi* was no lean and discoloured visage ! 
nor the long neck, narrow breast, and pithless members of three 
chop-fallen men thst live in the twilight of human lifo, growing 
only, since their pickerel youth, in their pike’s heads, to die 
later in the world’s cold— The negro litterato was a new 
man from this day, wherein b: heard the hakim’s absolu- 
tion ; oed carried himself upright among Ids friends (thus they 
laughed to me), w Lunas he had drooped forraeriv. And Ibn 
Avith won no pedant fanatic; but daily conversing with the 
foreign merchants, he had grown up liberal minded. Poor, he 
lud not travelled, saving that— as all the religious Nejdiani 
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not day-labourers — he had ridden oueo or. pilgrimage (with 
hit bountiful friends, who had entertained him) to Mecca ; 
"And if I wore in tby company, quoth be, I would show tfaee 
all the histoncal places.” H;s toward youth had been fostered 
in learning, by charitable sheykhs ; and they at this day 
maintained hi* scholar'* Ieisuro. Ho wa* now father of a 
family ; bat besides the bouse wherein be dwelt he had no 
worldly possessions. There was ever room for him Bt Abdullah 
el-lkssAm’s dish ; and he was ofttimas the good man’s scri- 
vener, for Abdallah was Iras clerk tbim honourable merchant ; 
and it ie the beginning of their school wisdom to write hand- 
somely. But in lbn Avith was no subject behaviour ; I have 
heard him. with a manly roughness, say the kind Abdullah nay I 
to his beard. There is a pleasant civil liberty in Aneyza, and 
no lofty looks of their natural raier; in the town ; but' many a 
poor man (in hi* anger) will contradict, to the face, and rail at 
tho long-suffering prudence of Tamil ! — saying. Aid b'aJc kiieyr. 

When I came again, it was noon, the streets ware empty, 
and the shops shut: the ithin sounded, and the people came 
Hooping by to the mesjids. An old Ateyba sheykn passed 
latcwasd, — he was in the town with some of his marketing 
tribesman ; and hearing I was tho hakim, he called to me, 
‘He would have a medicine for the rft.‘ One answered. “It 
might cost Ihoe a real."— “And what though this medicine cost 
a real, 0 townling (hAthery), if I have the silver ! " There come 
also 6ome lingering truants, who stayed to smile at the loud 
and naddeo-tongued old Beduwy ; and a merry fellow asked, 
amidst their langhter, were he well with his wives? "Nay. 
criee the old heart, and I would, billah. that the hareem had 
not cause. — Oho! have patience there (because some zealots 
thrust bini on).— “ Hiardr.sl not thou the ((bin ? go pray!”— 
“Av, oy, I heard it, Ullah send you a sorrow ! am I not talking 
with this rmidowwy ? — well, I am coming presently." — A realot 
woman went by us : tho squalid creature stepped to the Beduin 
shoykh, and drew him by the mantle. “ To the prayer ! cries 
she, old devil-sicb Beduwy ; thon to stand here whilst the 
people pray !— and i.i it to talk with thin misbelieving person 1" 
— " Akhs ! do away thy bonds 1 let mo go, woman ! — I tell thee 
I have mid my prayers." Though he cried akk/-akha ! she held 
him by tho cloth ; and he durst not rerist her : yet he said 
to mo, " 0 thou the mudowwy ! whore is thy remedy for 
the rheums ? — a wild lire cn this woman 1 that will not 
let mo apeak." I bade him return after prayer* ; and the 
shoykh hearing some young children chide with ** W/iroh, 
uorok ! why goeat thou not in to pray ? " he called to me as 
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kella belinvod not his talk, but answered for himself “ Tt is true, 
nevertheless, that there is a monstrous creature which has been 
oft seen in theso parts nearly like the ghrul, they call it Salacva. 
This salewwa ia like a woman, only she hat hoof-feet u* the ass." 
Many persons had sworn to him, upon thoir religion, they had seen 
salewwis, and he know fifteen tribesmen which had seen her at 
once. Again, '* a great ghrazzu, eighty men of the Sherar&t, 




saw her as they alighted to an evening, but when their bullets 
might uol do her scathe ; they took up firebrands to beat the 
woman-fiend, and they beat on her all that night." 

Few miles westward of the road. I hear to be a site of consider- 
able ruins, Aylna, there are scon many »Doicnt pillars. In that 
place are springs, and there grows much of the tamarisk kind 
r/lroUha. Aylna is a summer water station of the Bcduins, and 
the rocks aio written full of their wum*. According to Spremrer'a 
researches, whose learned work Dit alte Geographic' Arakins, was 
ray enchiridion in these travels, Ib*m might he nearly in this 
circuit, " tho city of columns, the terrestrial paradise." Further to 
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ho was going. “ 0 thon ! r«tsi«t them not. bnt do us they do ; 
when n nion is come to another oountrj, kt him observe th* 
usage and not strive — tha; will be beet tor thee, and were it 
only to live in peace with them." Now the stripling wilh 
the rod «a3 upon us ! — the kestrel would have laid hands on 
tho ehoykhly father of the deeert. “ Oh 1 hold, and I go,” quoth 
he, and they drove him bofore them. 



My medical practice was in good credit. Each daybreak 
a flock of miserable persons waited for tie hakim, on my Bin all 
terrace (boforo thoy went to tboir labour : thoy importuned me 
for their sore eyes ; and all might free v use my eye washes. 
In that there commonly urrivod some friendly ’messenger, to 
call the stranger to breakfast; and I left my patients lying 
on their backs, with smarting eyeballs. The poorer citizen* 
are many, in the general welfare of Aneysu. Such are the field 
labourers and well drivers, who receive an insufficient monthly 
wage. The impotent, and the forsaken in ago. are destitute 
indeed ; they must go a-begging through tho town. I some- 
times mot with a tottering and deadly crow in the still streets 
before midday ; old calamitous widows, chillies aged men. 
indigent divoreod wives, and tbo misshapen and diseased ones of 
step-dame Nature that had none to relieve them. Th*y creep 
abroad as a curse in tho world, and must knock from door 
to door, to know if the Lord will send them any good ; 
and cry lamentably Yd dhl tl-karlnl *0 ye of this bountiful 
household.’ But I seldom saw tho cheerful baud of bounty 
which bockoned to them or opened. One morrow when I 
went to visit the Emir the mesquins were crouching and 
shuffiing at his door ; and Z&mil’s son Abdullah came out 
with somewhat to give them : but I saw his dole was 1«« 
than bis outstretched hand full of dates ! “ Go further ! and 
here is for you,” quoth the young niggard : he pushed the 
mesquina and made them turn their backs. 

I passed some pleasant evenings in tho kahwaa of the 
young friends and neighbours Earned and Abdallah ; and 
they called in Ibn Ayith, who entertained me with discourse 
of tho Arabic letters. Himcd regaled na with Bagdad nnrgihw, 
and Abdullah made n sugared cooling drink of t&mr el Hind 



f tamarind). To Abdullah’s k3hwa. in the daytime, resorted the 
hast company in the town,— such were the honourable young 
Bees&m’s cheerful popular manners. His mortar rang out like 
a bell of hospitality, when ha prepared cofFm-. The Aneyx* 
mortar is a little aaucor-liko hollow in a marble block great 
as a font -stone: a well-ringing mortar is much esteemed among 
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thorn. Their great coffee-mortar blocks arc bawn not mnrv hour* 
from the town eastward (near cJ-With’nib. toward J. Tueyk). 
An ell long i* every liberal man's pestle of marble in Aneyza : 
it is smitten in rhythm (and that we hear at all the coffee- 
hearths of tho Arabs). A jealous or miserabki householder, who 
would not have many pressing in to drink with him, must 
muffle the musical cote of his marble or knelling braawork. 

These were the best younger spirits of the (foreign) merchant 
houses in the town : they were readers in the Encyclopedia, and 
of the apirituoua poets of the Arabian antiquity. Abdullah, 
when the last of hin evening frionda had departed, sitting at 
his petroleum lamp, and forgetting the wife of his youth, would 
pore on his hooka and feed his gentle spirit almost till the day 
appearing, named, bred at Bagdad, was incredulous of the 
world old and new ; but he leaned to the new studies. Three 

C g merchants sought counsels in medicine, and would 
of me some Prankish words, and our alphabet,— anti 
this because their sea carriage » in the hands of European 
shippers. A fow of tboao Arahiwis, dwelluig in the trade ports, 
have learned to endorse their names upon Frankish bills 
which come to their hands, in Homan letter). Abdullah el- 
Itessim’s eldest, son— be was now in Tndia. and a few morn, had 
learned to read and to speak too in English: yet that was. 
I can think, but lamely. Others, as the Kenneyny, who have 
lived in Bombay, can speak the Bindostani. Hanied wrote from 
my lips (in his Arabic letters) a long table cf English words,- 
pueh as he thought might serve him in his Gulf p»«ug*e. His 
father dwelt, since thirty years, in Bagdad ; and had never 
revisited Anevra in which time the town is so increased, 
that one coming again after a long absence might hardly, 
they aay, remember himself there. El-Kcnneyny told me 
that Anoyja wan now nearly double of the town fifteen years 
as;o : and he thought the inhabitants most be tc-day 16. COO ! 

My friends saw me a barefoot bakim, in rent clothing, 
bj I was eome-in from the thila, and bad escaped out of 
Bjreyda, The younger Abdullah Bessim sent mo sandals, and 
they would have put a long wand in my hand; but I an- 
swered them. " He is not poor who hath do need : my 
poverty is honourable." Kenneyny Baid to me on a morrow, 
when we were alone (and for the more kindness finding a 
Frankish word), " Miu n Khalil, if you lack money— were it 
on hundred or two hundred real), you may have this hero of 
me : " but he knew not all mv necessity, imagining that I went 
poorly for a disguise. I gave thanks for his generous words ; bat 
which were thenceforth in my ears ns if they had never been 
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nttmod. I beard also, '.hat the good RessAm had taken upon 
him9eli to Mild rae forward, to what part I would. I wm 
often bidden to his house, and seldom to Kennoynv’s, who 
(a now man) dreaded over-much the crabbed speech of his 
'Vabdbv townspeople. The good BassAm, as ofi ns he net 
with io? ( invitod the stronger, l**nignly, to breakfast on tie 
morrow : and at breakfast he bid me dine the same day wilb 
him, — an humanity which was much bo thank Gcd for in these 
extremities. 

Abdallah el-BrasAm leut a friendJy car to my questions of 
the Arabian antiquity ; and waa fall of tolerance. — ‘ Had not 
NasAru. he raid, visited tho Ndby in Medina, and ‘Ai*wr ? 
Omar, he who called to govern tbB new religion (of some sparkles 
on a waste raaat, grown to a great conflagration in tho World !) 
would boar none other style, after tho deceased " apostle ” 
than khaiif, his vicar. But what may be thought of the rotten- 
ness of the Roman power at that time ? when her legiocariia, 
clad in iron, could not sustain the furious running-on of weak- 
bodied and half-armed dissolute Arabians, in their ragged shirts ! 
banded [which alone can hand Semites !] by tho (now) passion 
of religion, and thoir robber-liko greediness of the spoil ! tho 
people through whose waste land Gallus had led u Roman army 
without battle* fi vs ages before, and returned with a Rnropaui 
man's disdain of the thievish and unwarlike inhabitants ! Egypt 
was soon overrun by the torrential arms of tho now faith : and 
Basskio told a tale, how tlwre cauie a Copt bo show, his grid to 
the Commander of the believers in el-Medina. He found the 
magnanimous hilf-Biv.hiin ‘A mar husy. like any poor man, in 
his palm-vard. to drive the well cameU ; and ’Aniar held up his 
cattle to hear the Christian’s tale. The Copt alleged that the 
general of the Moslemln in Egypt dealt oppressively, because 
in Iskandoria (Alexandria) he would build their mesjid in a 
plot of his. and thereto beat down hia house, although he, 
tho Christian, had constantly refused a price. ‘Amar wait 
in his ground till he found a bone— in the Arabs' country 
the scattered bones of beasts unburiod are nevor far to seek 
(conf. Jud. xv. 15 ), and bade tbo Copt bear witness of that 
ho saw him do. ‘Altar with his sword cleft tbo head of 
the bone, and gave this token to Ihn Christian, to [bind in his 

r oent and] delivor to his lieutenant in Egypt, with his word 
desist from that enterprise. ‘Amar'6 word might remove 
kings, though he knew not the superfluous signs of writing, 
and his feaarra won hnmbly obeyed by (tie Arabian) hia 
!ieut»ruir.t at Alexandria. — It was ‘Artar who burned the 
letters of the former world: it seemed to his short Semitic 
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understanding that these hcd profited nothing unto the know- 
ledge ol the true God, and of Bis taring Religion ! 

Neither Besfdm nor the scholars at Aceyza could answer 

S simple question, " Where is Jorda 1 — named In the old 
jhamniedau) itineraries ' the metropolis of Kasim ' : " that 
nuDO was unknown to them ! They first found to answer me 
after other days, with much tossing of books : and the site, 
when they bad enquired of men wont to ride in the Neftid. 
—The place they suppose to be eLKtheBy (seme outlying 
granges), nigh to cr-Ituss, at 1L0 Wady er-Rummah : where 
aro soon ' wide ruins and foundation; ' : and they amended 
my Jorda to JdraAa. Their lettered men only study to 
bo indifferent scholar* in the tedious koran learning ; and 
they would smile at has idle curiosity, who would take in 
hand to write a history of their poor affairs, ia the vulgar 
speech. "The title-deeds of their grounds ore perhope the 
oniy ancient writings of th« oases' dwellers. El-Bessam's 
book 0? (pretended) genealogies was a brave volume in gild- 
ed binding of red leather: wherein I read the kinships of 
Amalek, Midi&n, and other Arabian tribes ; which were Be- 
doiru and settlers of the Mosaic and Hebrew antiquity. Tho 
good man seeing me busy to turn the leaves, gave me his 
book; but I would not accept it— which a little displeased 
him. 

They told me, ' that an agent of the Ottoman Government, 
with a’finnmi from the Sultan, bnd been the year before in 
these parts ; and ho wrote down the names of towns and vil- 
lagees, and wandering tribes ! 1 The authority [howbeit usurped 
by tho sword] of the Turkish Sultan is acknowledged by oil 
good MoslemlD ; and the principality of Boreyda pars yearly to 
OttoiL&D treasury in the Hej&z a (freewill) < ontribution,— 
which i» not fully a thousand pounds. — But this was the answer 
of Aney7* ; ” Wo do not deny tho tribute : send unto us and 
receive tbs same." But the Turks hitherto like not this ad- 
venturing the skin, in the sands of Arabia ! 



Kenncyny’n thoughts were continually for the bringing 
up of his ?on ; whoso frail life he would launch upon the world’s 
waves, with all that munition for the way which he had long 
imagined. Ho would have his child learn Berman and Turkish 
(the tongues of their Gulf neighbourhood) ; and French and 
F.rpfinh la his twentieth year tho young man would take 
his journor through the states of Europe, to view the great civil 
world, and thoso thousand new miraculous machines, which are 
become the nurses of human life. It Abdullah's perspicuous 
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mind was a privy ■pom of every national jealousy, and in. 
tolerance and religions arrogance ; and an admiration of that 
natural knowledge, civility and humanity, which is new in 
the West parts of the world. Abdullah was of the tost kind of 
spirits, or next to the test ; ho was inild, he »aa also austere, 
yet neither to a fault. He would at Grot rend the hoy 
Mohammed, for two year*, to a school^ of the Moslem* « 
Bagdad, ‘since it was among the Moalemin that hi] eon mat 
live.’ After that he would bring him to Egypt or to Bcyrfit ; 
and he asked me of the schools at Beyrfit [now once more, 
the Schoolmistress of tho Levant). Toe son. for whom Ab- 
dallah had to much bony thought, was ten year* old, and 
had not yet learned letters. This child was bom to him in 
Bombay of an Indian woman : I afterward heard it there, in 
tho Nejd colony ; and that among them such alliances in the 
native blood are not well seen. Abdullah would have hk 
eon study much, that he might learn much ; ho longed to 
sco him continually running in the first horizons of knowledge; 
but seeing tho slip was Blender, and heir of a weak stock, 
1 counselled his father to whelm do such damps upon him.— 
Abdallah who heard me speak with a sincerity not common 
in their doodtful world, answered finally, with a eigh, tahiil 
‘ The truth indeed.' 

Abdullah's youth bad not been spent to pore on a squalor 
o! school-learning ; ho had not proceeded in the Universities— 
those shambles of good wits ; bnt his perspicuous understanding 
wik' well clad, and ripened in the tun of tho busy human 
world : and running in tho race he had early obtained a croon 
of God’s good speed. His father dealt in horse*, as many of the 
better sort in the town; but ho had remained poor and w u 
deceased early, Ibcn Abdullah adventuring into the world 
went to Bagdad, where at first (I have heard ijim say) be oould 



not readily uudarsland tho outlandish northern spooch. After- 
ward he traded : and his trading was of a kind which [speaking 
with an Englishman] he said, tod yunfa ' is good for nothing. 
—Abdullah bought and sold slaves ; and in this traffic he 
sailed to Zanzibar, whoso Sultan (of the princely family of 
Amdn) ia of tho B. Temfm, and the*? Ncjdcra tribesmen. 
Abdullah also navigated for sugar to the Mauritius ! He was 
afterward a rice-shipper at Bombay, to the Arabian port*; 
until be went to establish himself at Basra: where, bo told 
mo with a merchant’s pride, he had com lying in his (opra) 
granary to tho value of £&000 !— for shelter, be used only 
matting and reed shuttors ; which might bo drawn in any 
falling rain. His yearly household spending, with somewhat 
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bestowed upon (ho followers of his fortunes, was now ho told 
me £4fH>. 

Abdullah vaiued the greatest merchants fortune m Aneysa 
at £24,000 ; upon which, if we should count twelve in the 
hundred, the yearly lent were ten times the ordinary trading 
capitals in Ifftyil ! (if wu might accept Ham Ad's estimation). 
But how little can be the spending of an Arabian town house- 
hold. in comparison of two or three thousand pounds ! 

Kenneyny’s name was honourable in the liberal tart 0 ! the 
town : ' Ullah, they said, bad proaiicred him, and he is a good 
-Baa’; but the Wahdby envy looked upon them as a bee in thei: 
rile cobweb. None could tell me how Abdullah, " so needy in 
the beginning that be might hardly buy himself a pair of shoes, ' 
was now enriched in tho world ; they responded only, ‘ the 
Lord hid blessed him.’ Market prices in the eastern wheat 
staples suddenly rise and fall : and for the pool understanding 
of Abdullah all those ebbs and flows might be occusions to 
multiply wealth. At this day be was a corn-chandler, selling 
to lessee merchants upon trust, and that he said, without much 
carefulness of heart ; for he thought be knew (by observation) 
all his clients' state.— When living at Damascus, I saw tho 
price of bread -com excessively enhanced before tbe winter’s 
end ; and imagined that with one or two hundred pounds a 
small granary might be opened, where poor bouiebold* could 
buy all tbe year through, at little above the harvest price*. 
I enquired of somo prudent and honest perrons ; but they oil 
answered : “ It is such a carious trade, that one who has been 
bred a corn-chandler may scarce thrive in it." So no man had 
any courage to adventure with me. 

When I dined ogoin with the Bees&m. there wna the Medina 
shcrif ! That old fox in 0 turban had now arrived it Ancyra. 
and taken up his lodging in the public hostel (mourn «• 
sDniH) ; but he breakfasted and supped solemnly at the good 
Bessim'B dish, who also of his chanty undertook to send the 
holy beggar home to Medina. Abdullah was of like gjoduura 
to all. and, when the Boldiof-doeertcra lately arrived at Aneywn, 
u was A lid ullah who piously provided for their further journey. 
Though the head of a wealthy kindred, and full of bountiful 
deeds, the good man had not much capital : when be came 
home to Aneyra be dwelt in an hired bouse ; and tbe most 
of his (wading was with that which otbors committed to the 
radical integrity of Abdullah. He was a young-hearted man 
of the elder middle age and popular manners; there was 
nothing in him too brittle for tho World. His was t broad 
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plenum t l»eo ; he went very comely ol&d in the streets, and 
balancing the patricians’ long wand in his hand : and in every 
place with a wise and smiling countenance he could speak or 
Keep silence, lie was a dove without gall in the raven’s r.ist 
of their fanaticism: he loved that the God of Mohammed (te- 
oauae he wns bom in their religion), and then every r.ol- 
onworlhy person as himself. Large, we have seen, was the 
worshipful merchant’s hospitality ; and in this also ho was woe 
above the wisdom of the world. 




CHAPTER XIIL 

UFE IS ANrYEA. 

'/ *«•/*"- ^ ““l- «•'“! A>“» ffwO. T*f Sf'J'yr Sant. 

71. <1 KaAldny <trr„ i t J in lU rff.il. ,1 Mjrfol Cf)M4 tVtfu, 
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>6'"< A’oxfciM. /In XraUf pram. ”17* toictuloco <t truti.” Xi. 
S-»i A. .r.rf.-r. oj.nto of TU Area C&mMo) r.l^in,. 

Emfian rmngt'Mu 1« Syria, An drcbiat't opinion! of FraniitA mantvn . u.SkA 
\r W ran »0 India). An i*wvJa(or ami k.n\ si AiepM. rA* .Ya:id.p irlltoi 
iMUt. A Uarnal per*»>;jr. J fcUiumt TAa Senllu /MU. “fiAiyW 
Sfolamnvij. imiinM J-vdtr Wifinf. A from lt,~.oJo Diiroi.ru 

of reXjfM. A Wi txnJ. TKt ntoB-pra. roA^to’i Unihdl Mala- 

Am. a .tot eon /or tfuiraifel pr.mii ; afw» of a Moroni* cmt.nl i« 

Wi»» K<<,iu-»-wrUr» ol itqm /In arUlyinj KrwtUat I. Mump A u mu to 

ol unra. 0U»M Atufawlrjr. /I* Aw.vm Acne&rofar. A oil’ mail itflrrf /or 
toot Arabian «alc Ac**» ; ana «f* J'orfUrn <r OW/ korra. A'i'EyvrUK 
ru ITuly rr «uvoo.V norfimrd. KU^d bln WalbL OiwAoAct. /*aAy 
<H/« </ ra&dfepM. dmirm man in Arabia- TAr Hair toy U an until* 
mu'? to TSoufAU of riding to SMii and «r Si*A. Tit Arotif jpael 
in it£«tnv 

Osb of these morn mgi word wm brought to the town, that 
Eoluins had fallen upon harvest ere in the Wady, and carried 
away their aisns : and in the next half hour I saw more than 
a hundred of ihc young townsmen Uasten-br armed to the 
Boroydi gate. The poorer sort ran foremost on foot, with long 
lances ; and the well-faring trotted after upon theldls with their 
bickriders. But an hour had passed ; and the light- footed robbers 
were already two or three leagues distant ! 

There weie yet rumour* of warfare with Boreyda and the 
Kabt&n. Were it war between the towns, Hdaac and the 
Boreydians (less in arm* and fewer in number) durst not ad- 
venture to meet the mon of Aneyaa in tho Kofud ; but would 
shelter themselves within their (apun-thiek) clay wall, leaving 
their field* and plantations in tho power of the enemy, — as it 
has happened before-lime. Tho adversaries, being rmghbonn, 
will no more than devour their fruit*, whilst the orchard# 
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languish nnwatered : they are not foreign enemies likely to 
lop the heads of the palms, whereby they should be mined 
for many years.— This did Ibn Saud’s host in the warfare 
with Aneysa ; they destroyed the palms in the Wady : so 
pleasant is tho .sweet pith-wood to all the Arabians, and they 
dosire to eat of it with a childish greediness. 

KahlAn tribesmen were suffered to come marketing to 
Aneyza ; till a Au6l of theirs returning one evening with loaded 
camels, and finding some town children not far from the 
gate, in the Neffld. that were driving home their asses, and an 
uhd with them. took the leasts and let the children go : yet 
they carried away the negro,— and he was a slave of Zftmil’s ! 

A savage tiding wa3 brought in from the north ; and 
all Ancyra was moved by it, for the persons wore well known to 
them. A great- camp of Mcteyr, Aarob tculuh, or " friends-of- 
tmst 10 the town and Zdmil," (if any of Urn truthless 
nomads can bo trusty !) had been sol upon at four days' distance 
from hanoe by a strong gbrazzu of Kahl&n,— for the past urea 
of Kasim, their capital enemies. Leader of the raid was 
that HayzAn, who, nol_ regarding the ritee of hospitality, 
had threatened me at HAyil. The nomads (fugitive foemon In 
every other cause), will light to " the dark death " for their 
pastoral and waters. The Mcteyr wore surprised in their tents 
and outnumbered; and the Kahtan killed Borne of thorn. 
The rest saved themselves by flight , aud their milch camels ; 
leaving t-ho nlow-footod flocks, with tho booths, and their 
household stuff in the power of their enemies ; who not re- 
garding the religion of the desert niorced even women 
with their lances, and stripped them, and cut the wezandB of 
three or four young children ! Among tho fallen of Meteyr 
ww a principal 8 hoy kb well known at Aneysa. Hayciu hid 
borne him through with his romh ! 

These Aarab now withdrew towards Aneysa : where their 
shovkhs found the townsmen of a mind to partake with them, 
to r.d the country of tire common pestilence. In their gene- 
alogies, ol-Mctojr, Iidimaditcs, arc accounted in tho dct-conts 
from Keys, and from A nmdr, and llubia : Eubfa, Anmir, 
Mufchnr, and F.yhd are brethren ; and Riihia is father of 
W&yil. patriarch of the Annezy. Meteyr are of old Ahl Giblr : 
and their home is m tho great Harra which lies between the 
Harmieyu, yet occupied by their tribesmen. Their ancient 
villages in that country, upon tho Derb es-Sherku or oast Haj- 
road to Mecca, are El-Fcreya, Hdihi, Sfct/tm , es-SrceryUh in the 
borders of the Hanoi d-Kiahub ; and Hajjir : but the meet 
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villagers of the Swergieh valley are at this day athrqf, or of the 
" eminent " blood of the N6by. The Meteyr are now in part 
Ahl es-ShemM : for every Bummer these nomads journey upward 
to pasture their cattlo in the northern wilderness : their borders 
are reckoned nearly to Kuwoyc and Boar* ; and they ore next 
in the North to the northern Shammer. Neither ere tributary 
but '* friendly Aarab ” to Ibn Rashid. The desert marches of 
tho Meteyr are thus almost 200 league? over! [They are in 
multitude* (among the middle Arabian tribas) next after the 
"ieal Beduiu ualiou ’Ateyba, and may bo almost 5,000 souls.) 
Their tent: were mare than two hundred in el- Kasim, at this 
tamo. K&ch year they visit Anoyza ; and Zamil bestows a load 
or two of datee upon their great sheykh, that the town 
caravans may pass by them, unhindered. 

Other Boduin tribesmen resorting to Anevsa are the ‘Ateubdn 
(also roskoned to the line of Keys) : neither the Meteyr nor 
‘Ateyba were friendly with Boreyda. The ‘Ateyba marched am 
ah that high wilderness, an hundred leagues over, which lies 
between el- Kasim in the north, and tho Mecca country: in 
that vast dira, of the best desert pastures, there is no settle- 
ment ! Tho ‘Ateyba, one of the greatest of Arabian tribca, 
may be nearly 6.000 souls ; tboy are of more stable mind than 
the n09t Beduw ; and have been allies (as said), in every fortune, 
of Abdullah ibu Sudd. There is less fanetism in their religion 
than moderation : tboy dwell between the Wahftby and tbc 
liAram ; and boaat thomaclvcs hereditary friends of the Sherifs 
of Mecca. Z&mil was all for quietness and peace, in which 
is the welfare of human life, and God U worshipped ; but were 
it warfare, in his conduct the people of Aneyi* are confident. 
Now he sent ont an hundred tbelul riders of the citizens, in 
two bands, to scour the Nefdd, and set over them the son of 
the Emir Aly, Yahya ; a manly young man, but like hi* father 
of tbc strait W&hAby understanding. 

1 saw a Koht&ny arrested in the street ; the man had 
come marketing to Aneyia, but being known by Lir speech, 
the by r.tandcra laid bands on his tbelul. Somo would baTo 
drawn him from the saddle : and an Arab overpowered will 
jhis feline and chameleon nature) make no resistance, for that 
should endanger him. " Como thou with us afore ZStnil,” cried 
they. " Well, he answered, I urn with you.” They discharged 
his camel and tied up the beast's knee-bow : the salesmen in tho 
next shops sat on civilly incurious of this adventure.— At Ravil, 
in like case, or at Boreyda all had boon done by men of 
the Ernir’t band, with a tvrannous clamour ; bat here is a 

X 
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Hisina, a little aouth of the midway between Maun and Aknha, ia 
o ruined site Khurbrt er-Bvmm, at a great spring of water, with 
good wilderness soil about ; also in that place are fallen columns. 

We came in the evening twilight to oar encampment. Here 
arc the nomad marches of the B. Alich triberium, which are 
called in tlm part* towards Egypt, after their patriarch, el-Maary : 
Maaz ia brother of An dr, patriarch of the Annezy (tho signifi- 
cation ia goat, in both their names). A part of the Maazv 
nation ia strangely dispersed beyond the Red Sea, they inhabit 
now those deserts over agaiul Sinai named by the Arabs " Welsh 
Country, ” Burr el-Ajam, or of men speaking outlandish language, 
that ia the great continent of Africa. There are in tfceages m&nv 
like separations and dispersions of tl» wandering tribes, and 
it ia told of some far emigrated, that they had forgotten at length 
the soil from whence they sprung, hut not tlio name of tlitir 
patriarch, and by thoix wasm whic'r. remained they wrro known ! 

The B. A tel) receive surra of the Ha.i administration for 
all kellaa in tbu detext passage from hence down to Tebub. The 
surra (every year the sumo sort) is distributed) is paid to the 
sheykh 3 after their dignities, who** t-uiws are written in the 
roll of the treasurer at Damascus. It is almost incredible how 
the sod of these Semite* is bound up with the prey of pennies, 
which they have gotten without labour ; therefore the pasba- 
gencrol of the pilgrimage had needs be a resolute man of great 
Asiatic prudence, that i 3 foxes' sleight with weighty courage 
(and such arc plant* of a strong fibre, whioh grow up out of tho 
Oriootol dan phi 11), to conduct his caravan through all ad- 
ventures of the hot-hearted Beduins, in so long a way of the 
wilderness to the sacred cities. It is told bow these tribesmen 
had, a score of years before, fallen upon the Haj at unaware* 
90 vehemently that tbev beat off the guard and seized many 
hundreds at once of the haj camels with their loads. The 
thing happened for a small displeasure, eurral tl-bint “ the 
maiden's bundle of money.” The pasha-paymaster in that 
Haj giving oat to the assembled sbeykte, at their station, the 
pensions of silver, present* of clothing and utensils, hnd denied 
thorn that which fell to her father's name, when he ascertained 
that the man had been dead a year or two, and Lis decease 
was hidden by fraud of Bedaim. The good which was paid 
out for him in those years came to hi» orphan girl : the fault 
now discovered, vet the kinsmen loudly claimed ** the girl’s due ” ; 
her father bad torn nccrly the last in the line of sbeykhs, bis 
surra was onlv six crowns.' Of this the greedy and iniquitous 
Aarab caught oocasion to sot upon the caravan, and in that aa if 
the pilgrim townsmen had been their c*pitaJ enemies, killed 
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free township, whero th«> custody of thn public peaos ii loft fo 
the hands of all the citizens. — .is for the Kaht&n ZAmil hid 
not yet proclaimed them anemia of Anoyza ; and nothing was 
alleged againit this Beduwy. They bound him : but the right, 
eous Emir gave judgmoni to let the mail go. 

Persons accused oi crimes at Aaevza (where is no prison), 
are bound, until thn next sitting of the Emir. Konneyny told 
mo there had boon in bis time but one capital pnnisfimect, 
— this wa3 fifteen years ago. The offender was a woman, 
siator of Mufarrij 1 that worthy man whom we have soon steward 
of the prinoo's publio hall at lIAyil : it was after this mis- 
fortune to his house that he left Aneyza to seek some foreign 
servico.— She had enticed to her yard a little maiden, the 
only daughter of a wealthy family, her noighboura ; and there 
she* smothered the child for the (golden) ornaments of her 
pretty head, and buried the innocent body. The bereaved 
father Wight to a soothsayer,— in thn tiran of who;* 14 reading 
they suppose that the belly of the guilty person gliould swell. 
[Sec above, p. 189.] The diviner led on to the women’s house ; 
and showing a place he bade them dig 1— There they took up 
the little corpse ! and it was borne to tho burial. 

— The woman was brought forth to suffer, boforo tbc session 
of the people aisd olden? (miwheyikh) assembled with the 
executive Emir. — In these Arabian towns, the monslayer is 
bound by the sergeants of the Emir, and delivered to the 
kindred of the slain, to be dealt with at their list.— Aly 
bade the father, 41 Rase up and play that wicked woman, the 
murderess of his child.' 4 But he who wan a religions elder 
(fnutiOMoa), and a mild and godly person, responded, 4 * My little 
daughter is gone to tho inorcy of Ullah : although I alay the 
woman yet may not this bring again the hfe of my child ! — 
suffer Sir, that I apare her: the Uiat is gone, is gone." Alf : 
" But her crime cannot remain unpunished, for that wero of 
too perilous example in the town ! Strike thou ! I say, and 
hill her."— Then the rauttowwa drew a sword and slew her* 
Common misdoers and thieves are beaten with palm-leaf red? 
that are U> be greon and not in the dry, which (they say; 
would break fell and bones. There is no cutting off the band 
at Aneyza ; but any hardened felon ig cast out of the township. 



After this Zamil sent hii message to the sheykbl of Kahtia 
in the desert. 4 that would they now rvetoro all which bad been 
roavod by thoir tribesman thoy might return into friendihip: 
aod if no, he pronounce! them adversaries. * Haring thus d»- 
charged their consciences, these (civil) townsfolk think they 
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may commit their cause to the arbitrage of Ullah, and their 
hands shall be clean from blood: and (in general) they take 
no booty from their enemies ! for they Bay " it were unlaw- 
ful, ''^otwithsUnding, I have known to my hurt, that there are 
many sly tbioves in their town ! But if u poor inau in an 
expedition bestow some 3 tnall thing in hit saddle-bag, it is 
indulged, 10 Utat it do not appear openly.— And this, having 
nothing to gain, the people of Aneysa only take arms to defend 
their liberties. 



One day when I went to visit Z&mil, I found a groat 
silent assembly in his coffee-hall : forty of the townspeople 
were sitting round by the walls. Then there came in an old 
man who was sheykh of the religion ; and my neighbour told 
me in my ear, they were hero for a Friday afternoon lecture ! 
Coffo* woa served round ; and they all drank out of the same 
cups. The Arabs spare not to eat or drink out of the tame 
vessel with any man. And Mohammed could not imagine in 
his (Arabian) rebgion, to forbid this earthly communion of the 
human life : but indued their incurious custom of all hands 
dipping in one dish, und all lip* kicking in one enp, is loadable 
rather than very wholesome. 

The Imam's mind was somewhat wasted by the desolate 
koran reading. I heard in his achool discourse, no word which 
sounded to moral edification ! He said finally— looking to- 
wards ine ! " And to speak of Aysa bin Miriam, — Jeeu woa of 
a truth • Messenger of Ullah : but ih® Nasara walk not in the 
way of Jesu,— tboy be gone aside, in the perversity of tboir 
minds, unto idolatry.” And so rising mildly, all the people 
rceo : and every one went to take his sandals. 

Tbo townspeople tolerated me hiiherto, — it was Z&mil's 
will. But tho MuttOwwu, or public miniitera of the religion, 
from the first, stood contrary ; and this Imfim (a hale and 
venerable elder of threescore years and ten) had stirred the 
people, in his Friday noca preaching, in the great mesud, 
against the Nasr&ny. ' It was, he said, of evil example, that 
certain principal penons favoured a misbelieving stronger : 
might they not in so doing provoke the Lord to anger ? and all 
might see that the seasonable rain was withheld ! '—Cold is 
the outlaw's life ; and 1 marked with a natural constraint of 
heart an alienation of the street faces, n daily standing off of tho 
faint-hearted, and o! certain my seeming friends. I beard it chiefly 
alleged against me, that I greeted with Ralaam alryic (Pram he 
with thee); which they will have to be 0 solutotion of 
God’s poople only— the Uoilamin. El-Kenneyny. BossAm, Zamil 
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were not spirits to bo moved by the words of a dnll man in 
a pulpit; in whom was but tho (implacable) blind wisdom of 
the Wahibioj of fifty years ago. I noted some alteration in 
es-StnfcY ; and, among mv younger friends, In the young Abd- 
ullah Bewim, whose nigh 'kindred were of tho Nojd strait- 
neea and intolerance. There was a strife in his singlo mind, 
betwixt hi3 hospitable human fellowship, and the duty he owed 
unto God and the religion : and when he found mo alone he 
asked, " Weilah Khalil, do tho NasAra hold thus and thui 1 
contrary to tho faith of Islam ! " — Not so Ilamed ei-Sify, the 
young Bagdady ; who was wearv of toe tedious Nejri religion : 
sometime* «re tho ithin sounded fio bad shut bis outer door ; bat 
if I knocked it was opened (to “ ti-docieur"), when ho heard 
my voice, These Aneyza merchant friends commonly made 
when the Engleysy arrived : they had learned abroad to drink 
it in tho Persian manner. 

The elder BessAm took pleasure to question with me of the 
Western world.— If at such time the Keunoyny were present, 
he assented in sibnee: there was not inch another head in 
Aueyzs — nor vary likely in all Nejd. To Abdallah el-Ken- 
ni'jny I was Arabian -like ; and he was to me like an European ! 
Rl-Bess4m was well-nigh middle aged when he first went 
down— that was fifteen years ago, to trade at Jidda. Among 
tho nations without, hit most friendly admiration was for the 
Bngieys : he took it to be of God, that our rulers and people 
wore of the Sultan’s alliance. He oouhl evon pronounce the 
names of onr groat utirirs, Palmerston, Disraeli !— and lament- 
ing the Ottoman misrule and corruption ; he said, “ a grand 
wizir may hardly sit three months at Stambfil !— but bow long 
keen the Engleya their macro I " “ gome of them, 1 respond- 
ed, novo continued for many years." " Aha, well done, he criw, 
affdrim I well done the Engleys ! ” — In obKennoyny was a® 
Kuropean-lika oontempt for tho Turks : he despised even their 
understanding. I said, " I hare found them sententious, though 
without science : there is a wary spirit in their discourse, which 
is fall of human wisdom.” — “No! and I have si-on several 
Turkish Governors, at Rosm. The last one— oould you believe 
it ? had not heard of the Suez Canal ! and, I say, how can 
men, that live in such darkness of mind, bo to tlio furlbwanw 
of a country where they are sent to govern ? A few pashas are 
better instructed ; jot being strangers they care not for the 
common good. — Ha3 not every paalia purchased bis govern 
ment beforehand ? and what wonder then if ho rake the public 
money into his own purest ? But if there come one of those 




